


THE THEATRE. 


FANUARY, 1804. 


“ Moonlight.’ * 





HE Abbé Marignan, as soldier of the Church, bore his 
fighting title well. He was a tall, thin priest, very 
fanatical, of an ecstatic but upright soul. All his 
beliefs were. fixed, without ever a wavering. He 
thought that he understood God thoroughly, that 
he penetrated His designs, His wishes, His in- 
tentions. 

When he promenaded with great strides in the 
garden-walk of his little country parsonage, sometimes a question 
rose in his mind: ‘‘ Why did God make that?” And in fancy 
taking the place of God, he searched obstinately, and nearly 
always he found the reason. It is not he who would have mur- 
mured in a transport of pious humility, ‘“‘O Lord, Thy ways are 
past finding out!” He said to himself, ‘I am the servant of 
God ; I ought to know the reason of what He does, or to divine 
it if I do not.” 

Everything in nature seemed to him created with an absolute 
and admirable logic. The ‘‘ wherefore”’ and the “‘ because”’ were 
always balanced. The dawns were made to render glad your 
waking, the days to ripen the harvests, the rains to water them, 
the evenings to prepare for sleeping, and the nights dark 
for sleep. 

The four seasons corresponded perfectly to all the needs of 
agriculture; and to him the suspicion could never have come 
that nature has no intentions; and that all which lives has bent 
itself, on the contrary, to the hard conditions of different periods, 
of climates, and of matter. 


Only he did hate women; he hated them unconscionably, and 
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he despised them by instinct. He often repeated the words of 
Christ, ‘‘ Woman, what have I to do with thce?” and he added, 
**One would almost say that God Himself was ill-pleased with 
that particular work of His hands.”” Woman was indeed for him 
the “ child twelve times unclean”’ of whom the poet speaks. She 
was the temptress who had ensnared the first man, and who still 
continued her work of damnation; she was the being who is 
feeble, dangerous, mysteriously troubling. And even more than 
her body of perdition, he hated her loving soul. 

He had often felt women’s tenderness attach itself to him, and 
although he knew himself to be unassailable, he grew exasperated 
at that. need of loving which quivered always in their hearts. 

God, to his mind, had only created woman to tempt man and 
to prove him. You should not approach her without those pre- 
cautions for defence which you would take, and those fears which 
you would cherish, near a trap. She was, indeed, just like a 
trap, with her arms extended and her lips open towards a man. 

He had indulgence only for nuns, rendered harmless by their 
vow; but he treated them harshly notwithstanding, because, 
ever living at the bottom of their‘chained-up hearts, of their 
chastened hearts, he perceived that eternal tenderness which 
constantly went out to him, although he was a priest. 

He was conscious of it in their looks more moist with piety 
than the looks of monks, in their ecstasies,in their transports of 
love. towards the Christ, which angered him because it was 
‘women’s love; and he was also conscious of it, of that accursed 
tenderness, in their very docility, in the softness of their voices 
when they spoke to him, in their lowered eyes, and in the meek- 
ness of their tears when he reproved them roughly. 

And he shook his cassock on issuing from the doors of the 
convent, and he went off with long strides, as though he =a 
fled before some danger. 

He had a niece who lived with her mother in a little “= 
near by. He was bent on making her a sister of charity. 

She was pretty, and hare-brained, and a great tease. When the 
Abbé sermonized, she laughed ; when he was angry at her, she 
kissed him vehemently, pressing him to her heart, while he would 
seek involuntarily to free himself from this embrace, which, not- 
withstanding, made him taste a certain sweet joy, awaking deep 
within him that sensation of fatherhood which slumbers in every 
man. 

Often he talked to her of God, of his God, walking beside her 
along the footpaths through the fields. She hardly listened, and 
looked at the sky, the grass, the flowers, with a joy of living 
which could be seen in her eyes. Sometimes she rushed forward 
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to catch some flying creature, and bringing it back, would cry, 
“Look, my uncle, how. pretty it is; I should like to kiss it.” 
And this necessity to “‘ kiss flies” or lilac berries, worried, irritated, 
and revolted the priest, who saw, even in that, the ineradicable 
tenderness which ever springs at the hearts of women. 

And now one day the sacristan’s wife, who kept house for the 
Abbé Marignan, told him, very cautiously, that his niece had 
a lover ! 

He experienced a dreadful emotion, and he stood choked, with 
the soap all over his face, being in the act of shaving. 

‘When he found himself able to think and speak once more, 
he cried: “‘ It is not true; you are lying, Mélanie.” 

But the peasant woman put her hand on her heart :- ‘‘ May our 
Lord judge me if I am lying, Monsieur le Curé. I tell you she 
goes to him every evening as soon as your sister is in bed. They 
meet each other beside the river. You have only to go there 
between ten o’clock and midnight, and see for yourself.” 

He ceased scratching his chin, and he commenced to walk the 
room violently, as he always did in his hours of gravest thought. 
When he tried to begin his shaving again, he cut himself three 
times from nose to ear. 

All day long he remained silent, swollen with anger and with 
rage. To his priestly zeal against the mighty power of love was 
added the moral indignation of a father, of a teacher, of a keeper 
of souls, who has been deceived, robbed, played with by a child. 
He had that egotistical choking sensation such as parents feel 
when their daughter announces that she has chosen a sameatae 
without them and in spite of their advice. 

After his dinner, he tried to read a little, but he couid not om 
himself so far; and he grew angrier and angrier. When it struck 
ten, he took his cane, a formidable oaken club which he always 
carried when he had to go out at night to visit the sick. And he 
smilingly regarded the enormous cudgel, holding it in his solid, 
countryman’s fist, and cutting threatening circles with it in the 
air. Then, suddenly he raised it, and grinding his teeth, he 
brought it down upon a chair, the back of which, split in two, 
fell heavily to the ground. 

He opened his door to go out; but he stopped upon the 
threshold, surprised by such a splendour of moonlight as you 
seldom see. 

And since he was endowed with an exalted spirit, such a spirit 
as must have belonged to those dreamer-poets, the Fathers of 
the Church; he felt himself suddeniy distracted, moved by the 
grand and serene beauty of the pale-faced night. 

In his little garden, quite bathed with the soft brilliance, his 
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fruit-trees, all arow, were outlining in shadow upon the walk, their 
slender limbs of wood scarce clothed by verdure ; while the giant 
honeysuckle climbing on the house wall, exhaled delicious, 
sugared breaths, and seemed to cause to hover through the warm 
clear night a perfumed soul. 

He began to breathe deep, drinking the air as drunkards drink 
their wine, and he walked slowly, being ravished, astounded, and 
almost oblivious of his niece. 

As soon as he came into the open country he stopped to con- 
template the whole plain, so inundated by this caressing radiance, 
so drowned in the tender and languishing charm of the serene 
nights. At every instant the frogs threw into space their short 
metallic notes, and the distant nightingales mingled with the 
seduction of the moonlight that fitful music of theirs which brings 
no thoughts but dreams, that light and vibrant melody of theirs 
which is composed for kisses. 

The Abbé continued his course, his courage failing, he knew 
not why. He felt, as it were, enfeebled, and suddenly exhausted ; 
he had a great desire to sit down, to pause here, to praise God 
in all His works. 

Down there, following the bends of the little river, wound a 
great line of poplars. On and about the banks, wrapping all the 
tortuous watercourse with a kind of light, transparent wadding, 
‘ hung suspended a fine mist, a white vapour, which the moon-rays 
crossed and silvered, and caused to gleam. 

The priest paused yet again, penetrated to the bottom of his 
soul by a strong and growing emotion. 

And a doubt, a vague uneasiness, seized on him ; he perceived 
that one of those questions which he somctimes put to himself, 
was now being born. 

Why had God done this? Since the night is destined for sleep, 
for unconsciousness, for repose, for forgetfulness of everything, 
why, then, make it more churming than the day, sweeter than 
the dawns and the sunsets? And this slow seductive star, more 
poetical than the sun, and so discr2et that it seems designed to 
light up things too delicate, too mysterious, for the great luminary 
—why was it come to brighten all the shades ? 

Why did not the cleverest of all songsters go to rest like the 
others? And why did he set himself to singing in the vaguely 
troubling dark ? 

Why this half-veil over the world? Why these quiverings of 
the heart, this emotion of the soul, this languor of the body ? 

Why this display of seductions which mankind never sees, 
being asleep in bed? For whom was intended this sublime 
spectacle, this flood of poetry poured from heaven to earth ? 
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And the Abbé did not understand at all. 

But now, see, down there along the edge of the field appeared 
two shadows walking side by side under the arched roof of the 
trees all soaked in glittering mist. 

The man was the taller, and had his arm about his mistress’s 
neck, and from time to time he kissed her on the forehead. They 
animated suddenly the lifeless landscape, which enveloped them 
like a divine frame made expressly for this. They seemed, these 
two, like one being, the being for whom was destined this calm 
and silent night; and they came on towards the priest like 
a living answer, the answer vouchsafed by his Master to his 
question. 

He stood stock-still, quite overwhelmed and with a beating 
heart. And he thought to see here some Bible story, like the 
loves of Ruth and Boaz, the accomplishment of the will of the 
Lord in one of those great scenes talked of in the holy book. 
Through his head began to hum the versicles of the Song of Songs, 
the ardent cries, the calls of the body all the passionate poetry | 
of that poem which burns with tenderness and love. 

And he said to himself: ‘‘God perhaps has made such nights 
as this to clothe with the ideal the loves of men.” 

He withdrew before this couple who went ever arm in arm. 
For all that, it was really his niece ; but now he asked himself 
if he had not been about to disobey God. And does not God 
indeed permit love, since He surrounds it visibly with splendour 
such as this? 

And he fled in amaze, almost ashamed, as if he had penetrated 
into a temple where he had not the right to go. 


GuY DE MAUPASSANT. 
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Stars of the Stage. 


No. VI.—Mr. JoHNsToN ForBES ROBERTSON. 


HE “‘Artist,” like asparagus in Henry S. Leigh’s “ Carol 
of Cockaigne,” “is cheap to-day.” At a moderate 
computation there are twenty thousand “artists” 
on the stage in England at this moment. For, 
thanks to indiscriminating delegates of the Press 
who aspire to hurl the critical thunderbolts of 
Hazlitt or flash the scorching lightnings of Lamb, 
and whose first step is to label everyone alike, as 

though actors were a myriad of blacking bottles, and each critic 

another boy Charles Dickens paid to decorate them attractively 
at so much a score—every man, woman, and child upon whom 
the glare of the footlights falls is now an “artist.” 

Nay, more; “artist” is anybody in the flies above, or upon 
the stage beneath, or in the deeps that are under the stage. 
Have not the legislative big-wigs of the United States sat in 
solemn judgment upon Mr. Irving’s limelight men and gravely 
pronounced them “artists,” and has not Miss Letty Lind, a 
Portia “Up to Date,” irresistibly impelled by a righteous passion 
for justice, nobly insisted upon sharing with horny-handed sons 
of oxy-hydrogen and coloured glass, the glory of her achievements 
in “the Serpentine?” 

But here and there, another kind of “ artist ” may be found upon 
the boards ; and Mr. Forbes Robertson is the representative of 
this limited company. He is, par excellence, the artist-actor of 
the stage—as, to point the distinction, Mr. Bernard Gould 
(Partridge), is par excellence the actor-artist—the one man whose 
skill in portraiture, with palette and canvas, will bear comparison 
with that he nightly exhibits through the subtler medium of 
flesh and blood. Consequently, you are not surprised, upon 
entering his house in Bedford Square, at being ushered into what 
immediately proclaims itself—despite the absence of top-lights 
and chilling acreage of glass—a studio. 

Anything more unlike the sanctum of a favourite actor could 
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scarcely be conceived. Photographs of himself are conspicuous 
by their absence, and the mantelpiece is free from that jostling 
crowd of affectionate brother and sister “artists” whose portraits, 
with endearing phrases scribbled in the corners, courting inspec- 
tion and dust, usually reveal the professional man. A couple of 
easels, with framed pictures upon them; a screen and a lovely 
bit of old brocade thrown over one panel of it; a few pieces of 
armour on the walls; one of Frederick Hollyer’s portraits of 
George Meredith, with a signature in the curious, gnarled, and 
cramped hand so characteristic of the master-novelist ; the latest 
‘‘Pseudonym,” half cut, and the newest volume of Mr. Heine- 
mann’s ‘‘ Internationals ’’—rare storehouses of drama, if you care 
to look for it—upon a little table before the wide old-fashioned 
open grate ;—these are the features you notice before the door 
opens, and Mr. Forbes Robertson hurriedly enters the room. 

“Pray pardon me. I was just busy with a young fellow who 
wants to go on the stage.” 

«Are you much troubled in that way?” 

“Troubled!’’ and Mr. Robertson’s hands and eyes make 
answer. ‘‘ Numbers come to me—one or two a week !—think of 
it!—wanting me to give them a start. Well-educated, intelli- 
gent, clever people! It’s terrible, awful. I’m only too glad to 
do what Ican. But what on earth zs one to say or todo? Itis 
as much a responsibility to discourage as it is to encourage. 
And where are all the openings to be found?” 

“Tf I were in your place, I know what I should do.” 

““ What?” Mr. Robertson asks, with some surprise. 

“Send them all to Mr. Grein!” 

“Mr. Grein?” 

“‘ Mr. Grein, the head and front, the founder, the life, and the 
soul of the Independent Theatre,” I explain. ‘He produces 
unconventional plays. Unconventional plays mean unconven- 
tional parts. And these in turn mean striking successes, if the 
actors have anything in them. Then all the critics are in front. 
No one shirks an ‘ Independent.’ So it is quite easy for the un- 
known to wake next morning and find themselves famous, if they 
get a chance there.” 

“‘Thank you. I shall remember. ..And now, tell me, what is 
the raison d’étre of this Society ?” 

“Well, so far as I can see, a resolve to produce plays that no 
one else wants to produce.” 

“‘T ask because I don’t quite understand what its objects are,’”’ 
eontinues Mr. Robertson. “I don’t get mary opportunities of 
going to the theatre. Of course‘ I-read in the papers about its - 
doings ; but I don’t gather from them what it aims at achieving:: 
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For exampie, are its plays supericr to what you can see at the 
best West End theatres ?”’ 

“Oh, dear, no! by no means!” I make haste to reply. 

“Then, if inferior, why produce them? Itis not a commercial 
speculation, I understand ?” 

‘*Emphatically, no! Indced, from what I hear, the inscrip- 
tion which will—in the dim and distant future, let us hope—be 
found graven upon the heart of Mr. Grein, is /’art pour l‘art !”” 

‘Well, it’s amystery. Ifthere were not managers enough to 
produce all the good plays. in existence, cr if managers were 
unwilling to produce the best that were written, such a - 
Society might be of gréat service to the Stage, but I see no indi- 
cation of either misfortune. All the managers I know are always 
holding out open hands for a good pla; ; and when it comes alons 
they are only too delighted to get it. I don’t suppose we shoulé 
have had this revival of the ingenious and clever ‘ Diplomacy.” 
if it had not been for the scarcity of good new plays.” 

**One feather in the Independent cap, I believe, is the pruad 
boast that its plays have not been written down to the box-office 
level.” 

“Well, but surely that’s a feather that belongs to several other 
caps as well. Has Pinero written down to the box-office level— 
with any of his serious plays? ‘The Times,’ ‘The Profligate,”’ 
‘ Lady Bountiful,’ and this last wonderful piece of work? Has 
Wilde, with either of his comedies? It seems to me that both 
men have done the best it was in them to do, and the managers 
have stood by them, and the public have stood by the managers. 
By the way, was it the Independents who revived ‘The Duchess 
of Malfi?’” 

‘* They lent their name to the production, but the scheme, the 
labour, and the risk all were William Poel’s, I believe.”’ 

“‘ Now, there is a remarkable play. The beauty and grandeur 
of the language are quite haunting; and I should expect the 
‘ thunder in the verse to roll over the footlights, as is rarely does 
even in Shakespeare. Bosolu is a fascinating character, too. 
Murray Carson played it with great power, I heard. As to that, 
I héar he plays everything with power. It’s always good news 
to learn that an actor’s coming along like that.” 

‘**Then you don’t suffer from Macready’s complaint?” I ask. 
“No sighs and groans, no feeling that the end of all things is at 
end, when you hear the younger generation knocking at the 
door?” 

“Quite the contrary,” rejoins Mr. -Robertson, with a quiet 
smile. ‘‘I think it is good for all of us, to feel the spur of 
competition. Particularly in these days of ‘ acting down,’ when 
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one is so often required to hold oneself in check that there arises 
a temptation to do no acting at all. No. The noise of the younger 
generation knocking at the door is stimulating. It puts one on 
one’s mettle, and everyone is the gainer by that.”’ 

_“ You feel it a strain to ‘act down,’ as you describe it ?” 

“A great strain. If Iact in Shakespeare, for instance—Romeo, 
let us say—lI feel horribly nervous, and a little frightened by the 
bigness of the undertaking. But at the same time I feel 
sustained by a sense of elevation. If it’s a high hill to climb, 
there is encouragement to be got from the simple fact of making 
the effort to climb it. But in so many modern plays, from the 
minute you come on and right away through, you must be 
saying to yourself, ‘ Quietly, quietly ; don’t let yourself go; play 
down, down, down.’ It must have been very much like that for 
the English at Waterloo. Your blood’s up and you're longing to 
charge all the time, but you have to wait for the ‘ Up Guards 
and at ’em,’ which nine times out of ten never comes. We're all so 
dreadfully unemotional nowadays, that it becomes terribly 
difficult to suggest passion without getting out of harmony with 
the prevailing tone.” : 

** What is such a part as you speak of ?”’ 

‘Well, I might instance Julian Beauclerc, but there’s a far 
better example in Aubrey Tanqueray. I should tell you that 
I’ve not seen the play, but I’ve read it. What a play it is! 
Superb! And superb, I am told, is Mrs. Campbell init. You 
agree? Ah! ‘Astrain of real geniusin her?’ Really; you make 
me doubly anxious to see it. Well, look at Awbrey, he is just as 
prominent a figure in the picture as Paula. His life is just as 
much a hell as hers. His tortures are equal to hers, if, indeed, 
they are not worse. And all this he must show and make the 
audience see and feel—without once breaking through tho well- 
bred crust of self-restraint. Speaking for myself, I find these self- 
contained, complex, modern men, who must be central figures 
without anything in particular to do, and express passion without 
ever being in one, most difficult and exhausting; and I think 
you would find Alexander infinitely preferring—let us say _ 
Macduff to this brilliantly drawn Mr. Tanqueray.” 

“‘Then you were happier at the Court than you arenow?” | 

‘Oh, I won’t say that. But the Court was a delightful engage- 
ment, for Madame Modjeska was such a charming woman to 
act with. Such an unselfish creature. The most unselfish 
actress I ever played with! and such an artist! During my trip 
to America .a little while ago, she passed through New York 
while I was there, and I called at her hotel. She had left for 
Canada a quarter of an hour before—no one knew which way she 
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had gone—and I was left lamenting, like the poor gentleman in’ 


the ballad. But my hotel-clerk, a genius in his way, made some 
abstruse mathematical calculations, decided that she must be 
travelling by a certain route, and sent me post haste in pursuit. 
He was right. I found Madame Modjeska on the plat- 
form surrounded by a troop of friends—she is idolized out»there ! 
—and I had just five minutes’ chat before the train started. She 
was just as young as ever, just as charming, and just as divided 
in her devotion between her farm and the stage. I never expected 
to see a more natural, a more truthful Camille than she made; 
but I must confess Eleonora Duse’s was a revelation. I was 
invalided, or I should have missed seeing it. However, if I was 
too ill to act, I was not too ill to see others acting, so I crept 
down one evening to the Lyric Theatre and saw certainly a 
wonderful work of art. The effect was that of nature itself, 
though anything in reality less spontaneous I never witnessed.” 

“‘ But this is all the past. What of the future? Do you read 
any signs of a revival of the romantic drama? Is your influence 
to be thrown upon that side of the balance?” 

“The only revival of interest in the romantic drama which 
I see is the interest inevitably aroused by anything good. 
‘Sowing the Wind’ is a case in point. Mr. Grundy has com- 
pared it to ‘Sweet Lavender,’ so I can follow suit. You see it 
doesn’t matter in the least that the stories are, in the main, 
identical ; nor that the earlier play ran for 800 nights; nor that 
the later one deals with a dead and gone age, and manners and 
fashions regarded nowadays with ridicule. It is good. That is 
enough. It is true to human nature—as that much-debated 
piece of common property is understood by the average man. 
And that is really all you have to be sure of in aplay. With that 
at your back, you can set your story in the middle ages, or the 
time of the Roman Conquest, or the antediluvian period, with 
absolute safety. So at least it appears to me.” 

“Then, when you join the actor-managers, your policy will not 
be poetical drama, tragedy, romantic drama, or anything in par- 
ticular, but, speaking broadly, what is good ?” 

“ Certainly, if I went into management, ‘ anything good’ would 
be my aim. But these are early days to discuss management. I 
know rumours are about, but nothing is settled yet. Indeed, I 
may say that the future is quite uncertain, beyond the term for 
which I have signed with Mr. Hare.” 

And Mr. Robertson, with an admission that he thinks his 
speaking portrait—still on the easel—of Mr. Harry Irving a suc- 
cessful one, turns the talk upon that young actor, remarks upon 
“that distinguished look of his father” which he bears, warmly 
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praises his acting in a “A Fool’s Paradise,” predicts success for 
him now that he has returned to the stage, and, suddenly dis- 
covering that he is due at the. Garrick, exchanges hurried good-. . 
byes and hastens away. 


Sorel: 


A Dramatic Funeral.” 


pet, OR twenty-five years he had played the réle of the 

% villain in. the Boulevard du Crime,t and his harsh 
voice, his nose like an eagle’s beak, his eye, with its 
savage glitter, had made him a good player in such 
parts. For twenty-five years, dressed in the cloak 
and encircled by the fawn-coloured leather belt of 
Mordaunt, he had retreated, with the step of a 
wounded scorpion, before the sword of D’Artagnan ; 
draped in the dirty Jewish gown of Rodin, he had rubbed his dry 
hands together, muttering the terrible ‘‘ Patience, patience !”’ and, 
curled on the chair of the Duc D’Este, he had said to Lucretia 
Borgia, with a sufficiently infernal glance, ‘‘ Take care, and make 
no mistake. The flagon of gold, madame.” When, preceded 
by a tremolo, he had made his entry in the scene, the third gallery 
trembled, and a sigh of relief greeted the moment when the first 
walking gentleman at last said to him, “‘ Between us two, now,” 
and immolated him for the grand triumph of virtue. But thissort 
of success, which is only betrayed by murmurs of horror, is not 
of the kind to make a dramatic career seductive; and, besides, 
the old actor had always hidden in a corner of his heart the 
bucolic ideal which is in the heart of almost all artists. He 
sighed for an old age of leisure, and the comfortable dignity of a 
retired shopkeeper; the house in the country, where he could 
live with his family, with melons, under an arbour; cakes and 
wine in the winter evenings; his daughter a scholar in a convent; 








* From “Ten Tales,” by Frangois Coppée, published by Messrs. Osgood, 
McIlvaine and Co. 


+ A nickname given to the Boulevard du Temple on account of the: 
numerous melodramatic:theatres situated. there. 
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his son in the. uniform of the Polytechnique,.and the Cross of the 
Légion. Now, when we had occasion to know him, he had 
already nearly realised his dreams. After the failure. of the 
theatre where he had been for a long. time engaged, some 
capitalists had thought of him to put the enterprise on its feet 
again. With his systematic habits, his good sense, his thorough 
and practical knowledge of the business, and a sufficiently correct 
literary instinct, he became an excellent manager. He was the 
owner of stocks and a villa at Montmorency; his son was a 
student at Saint-Barbe, and his daughter had just come out of 
Les Oiseaux ; and if the malice of small newspapers had retarded 
his nomination in the Legion of Honour by recalling every year, 
about the first of January, his old ranting on the stage when he 
played formerly the villain’s parts, he could yet hope that it would 
not be long before the red ribbon would flourish in his button- 
hole. He had still preserved some of the habits of a strolling 
player, such as being very familiar with everybody, and dyeing 
his mustaches; but as he was, on the whole, good, honest, and 
serviceable, he conquered the esteem and friendship of those with 
whom he came in. contact. 

So it was with sincere grief that the whole dramatic world 
learned one day ‘the terrible sorrow which had smitten that 
excellent man. His daughter, a girl of seventeen, had died 
suddenly of brain fever. We knew how he adored the child, how 
he had brought her up in the strictest principles of family and 
religion, far from the theatre, something as Triboulet hid his 
daughter Blanche in the little house of the cul-de-sac Bucy. We 
understood that all the hopes and ambitions of the man rested on 
the head of that charming girl, who, near all the corruption of 
the theatre, had grown up in innocence and purity, as one sees 
sometimes in the scanty grass of the faubourgs a field-flower 
spring up by the door of a hovel. . 

We were among the first at the funeral, to which we had been 
summoned by a black-bordered billet. 

A crowd of the people of the neighbourhood encumbered the 
street before the house of the dead, attracted by the pomps.of 
the first-class funeral ordered by the old comedian, who had pre- 
served the taste of the mise en scéne even in his grief. The 
magnificent hearse and cumbrous mourning-coaches were already 
drawn up to the side walk, and under the door, and in the shade 
of the heavy-fringed and silvered draperies, amid the twinkling 
of burning candles, between two priests reading prayers in their 
prayer books, the form of the massive coffin could be seen under 
its white cloth, covered with Parma violets. 

As we walked among the crowd we noticed the groups 
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formed of those who, like us, were awaiting the departure of the 
cortége. There were almost all the actors, men and women, 
of Paris, who had come to pay their last respects to the daughter 
of their comrade. Undoubtedly nothing could be more natural ; 
but we experienced not the less a strange sensation on seeing 
around the coffin of that pure young girl who had breathed away 
her last breath in a prayer, the gathering of all those faces 
marked by the brand of the theatre. They were all there— 
the stars, the comedians, the lovers, the traitors; nobody was 
lacking—soubrettes, duennas, coquettes, first walking ladies. 
Wearing a sack-coat and a felt hat on his long grey hair, the 
superb adventurer of all the cloak and sword dramas leaned 
against the shutter of a shop in his familiar attitude, and 
crossed his arms to show his handsome hands; while’a little 
old fellow with the wrinkled face of a clown spoke to him briskly 
in the broad, harsh voice which had so often made us explode 
with laughter. By the side of the aged first young man, who, 
pinched in his-scanty frock coat, and with trousers trailing under 
foot, twirled in his gloved hands his locks of over-black hair, 
stood a great handsome fellow, beautiful as a model, who had not 
been able torenounce even for that day his eccentricities of costume, 
and strutted in a black velvet cape and the boots of an equerry. 
Oh, how sad, tired, and old they seemed in the grey light of that 
winter morning, all those pathetic heads, graceful or laughable, 
which we were only in the habit of seeing when transfigured 
by the prestige of the stage. Chins had become blue-black 
under too frequent shaving; hair thin and dry under the hot 
iron of the hairdresser ; skins rough under the injurious action 
of unguents and vinegar; eyes dull, burned by the glare of the 
foot-lights—blinded, almost fixed, like those of an owl in the 
sunlight. 

The women were especially to be pitied. Obliged by the: 
occasion to rise at a very early hour, and not having’ had the 
time for a careful and minute toilet, they gathered in groups of 
four or five, chilled and shivering in their fur mantles, muffs, 
and triple black veils. Notwithstanding the hasty rouge and 
powder of the morning, they were unrecognizable, and it required 
an effort of imagination to find in them a memory of that sublime 
seraglio of the Parisian theatres, exposed every evening to the 
desires of several thousand men. On all of these charming 
types appeared the mark of weariness and age. Some ossified 
into faded skeletons, others grew dull with an unhealthy weight 
of fat ; wrinkles crossed the foreheads and starred the temples; 
lips were livid and eyes circled with dark rings ; the complexions 
were particularly frightful—that uniform tint, morbid and sickly, 
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the work of rouge and grease paints. That heavy woman, with 
the head and neck of a farmer’s wife (one almost sees a 
basket on her shoulder), is the terrible and fatal queen of grand, 
romantic dramas; and that small blonde and pale creature, so 
faded under her laces, and who would have completely filled a 
music-teacher’s carrying roll, was the artless young woman whom 
all. the vaudevillists married at the dénouement of their pieces. 
There were the dying glances of the lorette in the hospital, the 
pose of the old copyist of the Louvre, and the theatrical sneer. 

Soon the cabs drove up with the functionaries connected with 
the administration of the theatre, in black hats and coats, with 
an Official air of sadness; young reporters, the outflow of 
journalism, staring at everybody, and taking notes; dramatic 
authors, Monday feuilletonists—in short, all of those nocturnal 
beings, tired and worn out, who are properly called the actives 
of Paris. 

The groups became more compact, and talked animatedly. 
Old friends found each other, they shook hands, and in view of 
the circumstances smiled cordially, while the women saluted each 
other through their veils. 

In passing we could catch fragments of conversation like this: 

“* When will the affair begin ? ”’ 

. “Were you at the opening of the Varietés yesterday ? ” 

Theatrical terms were heard—‘‘ My talents,” ‘‘ My charms,” 
*“*My physique.” Some business, even, was done. A new 
‘manager was quite surrounded ; an old actress organized her 
benefit. Suddenly there was a movement in the crowd. The 
undertaker’s men had just placed the cottin in the hearse, and the 
young girls of the Sisterhood of the Virgin, to which the dead 
girl had belonged, arranged themselves in two lines in their white 
veils at the side of the funeral-car. Preceded by the master of 
ceremonies, in silk stockings and ‘a wand of office in his hand, the 
poor father appeared on the pavement in full mourning, with a 
white cravat, broken down by grief, and sustained by his friends. 

The procession set out and came to. the parish church, for- 
tunately near. 

There was a grand mass, with music which was not finished. 
It was too warm in the church, stuffed with people, and the 
inattention was general. Men who recognized each other 
saluted with a light movement of the head; some young actors 
struck attitudes for the benefit of the women, and the pious 
responded to Dominus Vobiscum droned by the priest.. At the 
elevation, from behind the altar, rang out a magnificent Pie 
Jesu, sung by a celebrated baritone, who had never put into his 
voice so much amorous languor. Outside the churchyard the 
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small boys of the quarter stood on tiptoe, and, hanging on to the 
railings, pointed out the celebrities with their fingers. 

The office finished, the long defile commenced; and everyone 
went to the entrance of the church to sprinkle some drops of holy 
water on the bier, and press the hand of the old actor, who, 
broken by grief, and having hardly strength to hold his hat, 
leaned against a pillar. That was the most horrible moment. 

Carried away by the habit.of playing up to the situation, all 
these theatrical people put into the token of sympathy which 
they gave to their friend the character of their employment. 
The star advanced gravely, and with a three-quarter inclination 
of his head flashed out the ‘Look of Fate.” The old tragedian 
with a ‘grey beard assumed a stoical expression, and did not 
forget to ‘‘ vibrate’’ in pronouncing a masculine ‘‘Courage!” 
The clown approached with a short, trotting step, and shaking 
his head until his cheeks trembled, he murmured, ‘‘ My poor old 
fellow!” And the fairy queen, with the sensibility of a sensitive 
female, threw herself impulsively on the neck of the unhappy > 
father, who, with swollen face, bloodshot eyes, and hanging lip, 
blackened his face and his gloved hands with the dye of his 
mustache diluted by tears: 

And all the time, a few steps from this grotesque and sinister 
scene, we could see—last word of this antithesis—the white 
figures of the young girls of the sisterhood, kneeling on the chairs 
nearest the coffin of their companion, and who undoubtedly were 
beseeching God, in their naive and original prayers, to grant her 
the paradise of their dreams—a pretty paradise in the Jesuitical 
style, all in carved and gilded wood, and many-coloured marble, 
where one could see at the end a tableau in a transparent 
light ; the Virgin crowned with stars, with a serpent under her 
feet, while little cherubs suspended in mid-air over her head an 


azure streamer flaming with these words: ‘‘ Ecce Regina 


Angelorum.” 
FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
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Books of the Play. 


Theatrical Notes. By Joseph Knight. Illustrated. London: 
Lawrence and Bullen. 

“The outlook is inspiriting,” says Mr. Joseph Knight in his 
new book about the English stage, and elsewhere he goes to the 
kernel of the subject : ‘‘ Such menace as the prophets of evil see 
in the present unprecedentedly prosperous state of affairs comes 
- from within rather than from without, from the exacting vanity 
which the exercise of the most dangerous of callings is apt to 
breed, and from the intolerance of censure and discipline fostered 
by continuous success. If any external peril seems to be dreaded, 
it is that the public in its emancipation from restraint and its 
enjoyment of privilege, should grow disposed to seek amusement 
at any cost, and to balance the attractions of a well-managed 
music-hall against those of some ill-managed theatres.” He 
leaves the subject in a final word: “'l'hat the stage is in a more 
flourishing condition now than any time in the last half of the 
century few will deny who recognize that London possesses: 
half-a-dozen theatres able to challenge comparison with the 
subventioned houses of the Continent.” Here, then, is an opti- 
mist, and remembering that Mr. Knight’s penetrating eye has 
been on the stage for a generation or more, we have an opinion 
that is as encouraging as it is convincing. Mr. Knight is a critic 
of great intelligence and scholarly attainments, and it is refresh- 
ing to find that an observer so well equipped for detecting the 
tendency of the modern stage should regard the future with such 
an absence of misgiving. 

But not less satisfactory is Mr. Knight’s reply to the query as 
to whether we have better actors than we had a generation ago. 
He confesses he does not find the question easily answered, and 
though happily we have Mr. Irving, Mr. Tree, Mr. Hare, Mr. 
Alexander, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Barrett, Mr. Terry, Mr. Willard 
—to make no mention of the ladies who do full justice to their 
opportunities—the critic seems to hesitate a moment, remember- 
ing that a generation ago Benjamin Webster was in his full glory 
as a melodramatic actor; that Keeley and Wright had quitted 
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the stage; that Buckstone was the recognized humorist; that 
Phelps and Charles Kean were the principal tragedians, and that 
Miss Helen Faucit (Lady Martin) gave occasional revelations of 
her marvellous powers.- Mr. Knight concludes that single actors 
as good as any of these may be now mentioned, and admitting 
that superiors to them are‘not to be found, yet “none the less 
the acting of to-day is,as a whole, a wonderful advance upon 
that previously seen.” 

Whatever advantage lies on our side in the modern theatre, 
either in acting or ensemble—and the progress in the latter direc- 
tion must be greatest of all—much, perhaps, may be attributable to 
the altered constitution of the evening’s entertainment. A single 
piece commencing at eight and concluding at eleven is now con- 
sidered sufficient for all needs, but the appetite of the playgoer 
was much more voracious not long since, when an opening and . 
closing farce were essential. This requirement, in a slightly 
modified form, may be said to still survive at some of our less 
known theatres. But the curtailment of the programme in all 
West End houses is not due to any sympathetic consideration or 
artistic sensibility, but to the lateness of our dinner-hour, and 
that such a miserable domestic incident should develop into.a 
serious factor on the stage, is not a little surprising and signifi- 
cant. This concentration of the business of the entertainment 
has no doubt-quenched the art of the actor—his opportunities 
being fewer—just as stage effects must be rapidly and vividly 
obtained. 

As may be readily understood, the main value of Mr. Knight’s 
volume lies in the fact that it forms an invaluable means of 
measuring the extent, and observing the character, of the changes 
of the period which it covers. He places a generation at some- 
where over thirty years, a period sufficiently long, as he points 
out, to constitute a long time as.regards human observation and 
artistic progress, and a period which at the beginning of the acted 
drama carried us from Ferrex ‘and: Porrex or Gammer Gurton’s 
“* Needle,” to Marlowe’s ‘‘ Edward II.,” and from Marlowe.to the 
first folio of Shakespeare. ‘‘As civilisation proceeds,” says: Mr. 
Knight, ‘‘alteration is less evident. None the less, the last thirty 
years of the English stage have witnezsed more than one change, 
amounting practically to revolution. Public interest in things 
theatrical, at the outset slumbering and apparently extinct, has 
flamed out afresh. The dramatist, once the most-underpaid of 
literary craftsmen, has now the ball at his feet, and new theatres 
in the parts of London suited to their growth, rise like exhala- 
tions.” This generation has carried us from the breach with the 
traditions of ‘‘an unambitious and irreverent past,” signalised by 
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the production of ‘the early Robertson comedies. Yet Mr. 
Knight. cannot, we fear, point to any stage work that will illumi- 
nate the annals of the drama. We had Byron, Albery, and 
Wills... ‘“‘Mr. Byron’s pieces,” says Mr. Knight, “are the 
-delight of the public, and the despair of the. critic.” Elsewhere 
he says, ‘Mr. Byron burnishes conventional and old-fashioned 
characters until they shine with all the gloss of novelty, and 
brightens commonplace situations and action with dialogue not 
less amusing than extravagant and out of place.” Albery, he 
says, makes no pretence of obedience to discipline; but this 
chronicle of the work of Wills gives the author of ‘ Olivia” full 
credit for a play which, claiming to be founded on an incident in 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” was, except at a few points, wholly 
original in dialogue, retaining more of the atmosphere of the 
story, than pieces which are avowedly built upon it, and 
reproduce textually its language. But potent as any, perhaps, 
was the influence of Mr. Gilbert, aud there is now a quaint 
interest attaching to such criticism as is contained in these 
words. ‘‘Mr. Gilbert aims at shapeliness and regularity of 
composition, and is eccentric only in the choice of subject, his 
happiest: efforts being those in which his world is ideal, and his 
characters are fantastic.”’ 

The French drama then, as now, exercised a powerful influ- 
ence on the stage; but out of it all has grown many a. strong 
piece of home production. Taking the successes of the last 
season we have “‘ Becket,” ‘‘ Hypatia,” “‘ A Woman of No Impor- 
tance,” “ Liberty Hall,” “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” ‘*‘ The 
Bauble Shop,” ‘‘The Amazons,” ‘“‘ Walker, London,” ‘‘ Niobe,” 
and.‘‘ Charley’s Aunt,” a varied and not altogether unpromising 
collection. Mr. Knight has not failed to notice the new influ- 
ence—that of Ibsen—which, if it is not as yet far reaching upon 
the English stage, has perceptibly affected the work of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones only in a less degree than that of Mr. 
Pinero. Mr. Knight is himself very guarded in his estimate of 
the Norwegian poet, and so far from treating him with scorn or 
indifference, very rightly, in our opinion, concludes that a man 
who can inspire such admiration and call forth such passion, and 
form the subject of such repeated discussion and recrimination is 
‘not a nobody. The critic has been positively impressed with 
Ibsen, and having seen ‘‘A Doll’s House” three times, and 
““‘ Hedda Gabler” twice as often, declares that he would gladly see 
both again. There he wisely leaves the subject, and fulsome 
-flatterers and scornful detractors‘may: make what they like of it. 

Mr. Knight’s volume opens with Mr. Irving’s production of 
“*Hamlet ” in‘1874, and the record closes with 1879, a brief span 
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in the history of.a great art, but sufficient to include-many an 
interesting event. It includes Miss Terry’s return to the stage ; 
it records the attempts to revive the Restoration comedies; it 
measures the expedients of Boucicault, and analyses the methods 
of Salvini, Rossi, and Ristori. It might be said that Mr. Knight's 
Tnasterly criticism was all available in the files of the Atheneum, 
but in this handsome volume we are spared the pains of 
reading of ephemeral productions, and have at hand an index 
which is a model of excellence. Seven portraits are scattered 
through the book. First comes the genial critic seated in his 
study chair, and then follow portraits of Mr. Irving, Miss Terry, 
Mr. John Hare, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Wyndham, and Mr, J. L. 
Toole. Mr. Irving’s is excellent—admirable as a portrait and 
‘striking as a picture. 

Let not Mr.. Knight delay the supplementary volume. Its 
interest will be stronger because the period is nearer to our 
sympathies. 





‘The Life and Art of Edwin Booth, By William Winter. 
Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

In his preface to this charming Memoir ofa “‘ gentle-man,” Mr. 
Winter warns us that “ the story is that of a dreamer ;”’ and the 
picture he paints, in the course of the 158 pages of eulogy devoted 
to the life of his hero, certainly represents such an one. Is a 
devoted friend the ideal biographer, must always remain an open 
question. On the one hand, he has seen his sovereign with his 
crown off, and his feet upon the favourite footstool by the fire. 
On the other, he is pestered by temptations, from which another 
would be free, to suppress all that makes came what he would 
wish his dead friend to appear. 

In the case of Edwin Booth, Mr. Winter has consciously or 
unconsciously achieved a portrait in monotint ; and one laments 
the absence of colouring matter. It could hardly be that a man 
who exercised such influence over the public at large was merely 
the gentle, reserved, retiring, melancholy dreamer sympathetically 
sketched in this fascinating book. If, however, Mr. Winter has 
elected to show but one side of Booth’s character, to that side he 
has done justice. One might be excused, after witnessing his work 
upon the English stage, from worshipping the actor; but not, 
after perusing these pages, from loving the man, And the man, 
as might be expected, dominates the actor throughout. 

Mr. Winter hasmuch to say of Booth’s art, no less than 100 pages 
indeed of graceful and passionate praise, in the luxuriant and 
vivid style which has won for him the title of ‘‘ The Clement 
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Scott of America.” But, eloquent and effective as these essays 
are, he does better service in faithfully recording, than in thus 
interpreting, the actor’s views. _ It is of little value to learn that 
in Mr. Winter’s. judgment something which Booth did in 
“‘ Macbeth ” came “ home to the heart with a sense of actual and 
corrosive agony;” whereas we are brought face to face 
‘with the man himself by the statement that ‘‘he knew that 
art is romantic,” and that ‘‘ the moment romance was sacrificed 
to reality, acting becomes worse than useless and the stage is 
dead.” Booth firmly believed, it appears, that ‘‘ the contemporary 
‘taste for what is called ‘nature,’ but really is prosaic and 
‘spiritless photography, will run its course and expire, and that 
the community will revert to its old allegiance to romance and 
beauty.” 

The Life is punctuated with many admirable and exquisitely 
‘reproduced portraits of the famous actor—in “character” and 
out of it—and a very full and accurate history of his career 
accompanies the narrative. In this, one mistake and atleast one 
omission have been made. His English season in 1882-is said 
‘(p. 116) to have been played at the Princess’s Theatre. It was, of 
course, at the Adelphi. And no mention is made of his acting 
with Salvini. Perhaps the most potential incident in Booth’s 
life was the proposal of John 8. Clarke that the London Lyceum 
should be run in conjunction with Booth’s Theatre in New York. 
‘Booth favoured the plan, mapped out a programme, and 
entered ‘into negotiations which, however, through vacillation, 
came to nothing; and the theatre immediately fell into the hands of 
H. Li. Bateman, whose rising star was Henry Irving. Had Booth 
‘secured it! Here ’is a field for speculation ! 


‘The Homes and Haunts of Shakespeare. By James Leon 
Williams. ‘With an Introduction by Horace Howard Fur- 
ness. ‘ London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

No more magnificent tribute’ to the genius of Shakespeare ever 
appeared than this most superb’ volume. And rio volume has 
issued from. the. press reflecting greater credit upon all the arts 
and crafts involved in the making of such a sumptuous 
book. ‘There are illustrations at every opening—fifteen 
plates in water colour, forty-five full-page photogravures, 
and more than one hundred and fifty other illustrations. After 
looking through this wonderful’ collection of pictures one may 
‘well read the words of the editor when‘he says, ‘‘ A deep debt of 
gratitude is due both to the artists and to the publishers from all 
of us, not alone from those who have been privileged to look with 
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bodily eyes upon these very scenes, but from those also who 
with the mind’s eye only can behold them ; memory is refreshed, 
imagination is quickened, and the culture of both is deepened by 
works thus thoroughly artistic in design and in execution.” But 
above its artistic beauty there is the value attaching to such a 
volume, as vividly reflecting the scenes wherein Shakespeare 
spent his earliest and perhaps most impressionable years. It 
may be true that Shakespeare would not have been the dramatist 
he was had he never come into touch with the activity of the 
capital city, but it is perhaps safe to say that he could never have 
been the poet he was had he not been nurtured amid homes and 
haunts so interesting and picturesque. 





Sweet Lavender. Comedy in Three Acts. By Arthur W. Pinero. 
W. Heinemann. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. Comedy in Four Acts. By Oscar 
Wilde. Mathews and Lane. : 
Nothing could have been happier than the simultaneous 
appearance in book form of these popular plays. Representative 
works of our premier dramatist and our premier (stage) wit, they 
are alike in possessing a literary quality, alike in effecting a 
clever compromise with realism and romance, alike in 
being at once eminently readable and supremely actable, 
and utterly unlike in everything else. Once again it is genius 
versus talent. Judged by the standard of the study, Mr. 
Pinero frankly selects a theatrical theme and a group of semi- 
theatrical folk; but his treatment is so naturalistic, his humour so 
tender, his pathos so bright, that he almost persuades us to 
accept this fairyland as England. Mr. Wilde, on the contrary, 
favouring actuality, picks his people from the. club and ball room, 
sets them to work in the actual world of Society, and the result is 
something as unlike Nature as Academic art. In either case 
the literary workmanship is fine, but Lady Windermere appro- 
priately flashes with the hard brilliance of diamonds, whereas 
Sweet Lavender shines with the soft lustre of a simple string of 
pearls. One yields fragrance and sunshine, the other gas and 
the reek of midnight oil. And while Mr. Pinero’s comedy, 
though nearly six years old, is as fresh to-day as when he first got 
the scent of lavender over the footlights, Mr. Wilde’s, stat 2, 
already ‘‘ dates ” and sets one thinking why, a few months since, 
it was accounted “ wit’ to credit a woman with a Nonconformist 
conscience. The internal differences are manifest upon the covers, 
and the plays betray their mission at a glance. Mr. Wilde’s is 
a sumptuous affair, daintily designed for the dilettante—for the 
very, very few. Mr. Pinero’s wears a workaday look, as though 
meant for the multitude, which some day, perhaps, it will reach 
when Mr. Heinemann lowers its price. RatpH Hany Carnz. 
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A Man’s. Heart. 


—_—_—__ 


say ACQUETTE ROUBLOT came to the door of her 

m father’s little cottage, and gazed with sad eyes over 
the sea, ablaze with the glory of the setting sun, 
and dotted here and there with little fishing boats, 
preparing for their nightly errand. 

The rugged fishing village of Les Bossus, with its 

Soe mounds of black rock, like hunched backs pushing 
up through the sands, was a poor and uncanny little place, and 
the cottage of old Justin Roublot was one of the poorest and 
smallest in it. 

Sixty years spent in his native village, for the most part battling 
with the sea for a livelihood as persistently as any fisherman 
along the coast of Brittany, had made him old for his age. 
Rheumatism had gripped his frame hard now and then, and left 
its traces in the bowed shoulders; his rugged face was tanned as 
brown as the sails of his boat, and time and toil and trouble had 
drawn deep and crooked furrows about his eyes and mouth. 

Year after year he had fought on, cheered by the companionship 
of his daughter, but latterly he had made but a poor thing of 
it, and now he lay’ weak and broken, his muscular frame lax 
and full of pain, and his mind as ill at ease as his body. 

All day long his little Jacquette, as old Roublot still called her, 
although she was nineteen years old, and womanly for her age, 
and could pull an oar well nigh as bard as he could, had waited 
upon the sick man hand and foot, and even now the trouble in her 
eyes was for him. 

The worry which bothers careful little women all the world 
over, in big houses in Paris or London no less than in a two- 
roomed cottage ina Breton fishing village, the inability to make 
both ends meet, the sense of helplessness which comes when le 
dernier sou is reached, had ccme to Jacquette Roublot, and the glory 
of the sunset was dimmed for her by unshed tears. 

All-at once her expression changed. _The light of hope shone 
in her bright dark eyes ; resolution made her set her red lips 
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: firmly, and the colour came and.went as with a quick, impetuous 

‘ gesture she put up both her plump brown hands to her head, and 

- pushed back the ‘heavy coils of dark hair, the beauty and abund- 
ance of which not even her close-fitting linen cap could hide. 

«-. The immediate cause of the'air of relief which’ had suddenly 
revealed itself in her face was a man. Not a young man, not;a 
“handsonie man, nothing of the lover, be it said. But at+the 

‘moment it: is doubtful whether the smartest young fisherman 

‘in Les Bossus’ would’ have been as welcome to Jacquette, 

‘although she had all a woman’s love of little coquetries and con- 
quests, as the bent and wizen creature who came slowly up the 
- narrow, uneven street; bending under the weight of a pack slung 
across his narrow shoulders. 

‘Simon Lazare!” she cried, a ae not intending - that 
he should hear her, but, in her excitement, speaking more loudly 
‘than she knew. 

‘Simon Lazare it is, my pretty Jacquette,”’ echoed the old Jew, 
stepping, as he spoke, up the three rough stone steps which led to 
-the door of Justin Roublot’s cottage, ‘Cand what can I tempt -you 

with this beautiful evening? A new cap, some pretty’ ribbons 
such as the ladies are wearing in Brest, and in Boulogne, -and 
even in Paris—Paris, my pretty one! Now tell me, Ma’amselle 
-Jacquette, can I'sell you some earrings, a brooch, a necklace ?-It 
‘is a shame so much san should not be set off by even a'single 
bit of jewellery.” 

“No; I have no money,” replied Jacquette, with a sii little 
‘sigh ; adding quickly : “ And father is ill, very ill, and wants wine 
and good food and things that cost money—and——” she paued, 
‘and put up her hands to her head. 

‘‘Well, my little one,” said Simon Lazare, with his most 

‘benevolent air and a smile which he tried hard not to make cun- 
ning, “‘ I have told you many a time that if I had a head of hair 
‘like yours I would never be short of pocket-money or money’s 
‘worth at a pinch. And I have plenty of room for it—look!” 

As he spoke he opened his pack, and lifting an inner tray 
displayed some dozens of long tresses of hair—black, brown, 
glossy;-fine as silk, coarse, smooth, tangled, such a mass of many 
shades and textures, which he had bought or bartered for cheap 

jéwellery and tawdry ‘finery from the. peasant women and girls 
of the villages through which.he had already passed. . For Simon 
Lazare was agent for a big house in the capital, and these shorn 

‘locks of the Breton women were destined to adorn the heads of 
‘the’ fashionable ladies of Paris. dee Erk 

‘None’ quite ‘like yours,. pretty one,” he said, coaxingly ; 
-then-he hastened to add, less she should take too much advan- 
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tage of his admission, “ but it is not as if it were gold, my dear, 
after all. For gold—gold of the right shade and as fine as spun 
silk, I would give you——ah! I would give you its weight in 
silver.” 

“Well, it is no good talking of what you would give if it were 
what it is not,” said the girl a little pettishly. 

“‘ Now,-now, my dear,” returned the old man in wheedling 
tones, for he had more than once tried to induce Jacquette to 
make a bargain with him upon previous visits to the village, but 
without success, ‘‘ you know I always pay too much, and it is 
that which keeps me a poor maf.” 

“‘T should like to be just as poor as you are,”’ retorted the girl 
with a light laugh. ‘‘ But tell me what will you give?” 

‘You mean it?” 

“Of course I mean it. My father may die for lack of good 
things unless something is done. Do you think I am not 

‘daughter enough to sacrifice so much for him? But I mean to 
be paid for it.” 

‘“‘Certainly—and who would pay you better than your old 
Simon? Come—how much do you want for it?”’ 

“‘ Twenty francs.” 

The old man almost screamed with affected horror, throwing 
up his hands inte the air as he cried: ‘‘Twenty francs! 
twenty francs! You women have no conscience! Twenty 
francs! It is madness, nothing else!” ; 

‘* Fifteen, then.” 

“ Fifteen—just as. bad, all but five ; and what is five francs ?” 
retorted Simon with unconscious inconsistency. 

“T will have fifteen or nothing,” said Jacquette, with a stamp 
of her little foot. 

‘Very well, then. Nothing it will be,” and the Jew shut up 
his pack and moved away. But after going a few paces he turned 
and said: ‘‘ Come, I will give you five francs—because your father 
is ill; but it will be a loss to me—two francs out of my own 
pocket at the least.’’ 

But Jacquette made as though she heard nothing. 

‘* Five francs, and a good price too,” persisted the agent. 

“ Fifteen.” 

‘Bah! It is no use talking business to a bit of a girl. Come, 
six francs and not a centime more.” 

“* Fifteen.” 

“Well, well, of all the hard bargains give me a girl in her teens. 
And who would have thought it of such a pretty one as Jacquette 
Roublot. Eh, well! I suppose I shall have to give in. I shall 
have to give up the business. I have too much heart for it. A 
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woman can just twist me round her little finger. Seven francs 
fifty is my last word.” 

And at last, after haggling almost centime by centime, a bargain 
was struck at ten francs, and ten minutes later Simon Lazare 
went his way with two superb tresses of hair, soft as silk and 
black as night, and Jacquette Roublot put on her cap—not her 
usual Breton headgear, but a more showy affair such as the 
women of Boulogne wear, which had been given to her on her 
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last féte-day by Rodolphe Linotte, from whom she was every 
moment expecting a visit. 

A little square of looking-glass hung upon the wall within the 
door of the cottage, and she had just time to give a hasty glance 
at the reflection of her pretty face and one rumpling tug at the 
soft vagrant curls which strayed from under the frilled cap and 
fell upon her forehead, as she heard a man whistling a cheerful 
tune as he came in the direction of the cottage. 

“Good evening, Jacquette,” he said, as he sat down by the side 
of the steps, with his basket in front of him. ‘‘ You are wearing 
my little present, I see. That is very good of you.”’ 

‘No; it was good of you to think of me when you were in 
Boulogne—so gay, with numbers of girls after you without 
doubt.” 

‘You flatter me, my little one,” said the young fellow, laughing, 
and showing strong white teeth and a mouth that looked hard 
and cruel beneath his thin fair moustache. ‘‘ But you know I 
have eyes for no one but Jacquette Roublot, ever since——.”’ 

‘Hush, here is Pierre Leblanc,” said the girl, hastily, as a lad 
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‘in fisherman's garb, and carrying a bunch of flowers, came in 
sight down the narrow street. 

The lad’s frame was sturdy and well-knit, his complexion and 
hair dark, and in his eyes something at once firm, gentle, trustable, 

like those of some honest, faithful dog. 

_. “ Confound him! I wonder you care what a boy like that hears 
_or sees or thinks,” said Rodolphe, irritably. ‘‘I wanted to have 
a good talk with you to-night. Can you come out again 
presently ?” 

‘** My father is so ill——”’ 

“There is always something.” 

“Oh, Rodolphe, you know I would come if I could.” 

‘Well, Iam not going to stay now, with this young lout here. 

. I shall see you to-morrow at the Pardon. And after—we will get 
a dance together. ‘Till to-morrow, then.” And without more 
ado the young fellow just pressed her hand and went away, 
apparently very unwilling to meet the lad whom he affected to 
despise. 

When Pierre Leblanc had noticed who was with Jacquette, 
his first instinct had been to turn back ; but then his dogged reso- 
lution conquered, and he came steadily on, reaching the steps 
within a few seconds of Rodolphe’s departure. 

“‘T have brought you a few flowers, Jacquette,” he blurted out 
in his boyish, rugged way. ‘I thought you might like them for 
the Pardon to-morrow. How is your father to-night ?” 

“No’ better, Pierre. 
Thank-you for the flowers. 
It. was very nice of you to 
think:of me,” and the girl 
took the bunch and nodded 
pleasantly to him in her 
bright way. 

'** No better. , It is hard 
work for you to nurse him, 
Jacquette, and to I wish 
I could’ help you,” said 

: Pierre, with a wistful look 
in his dog-like eyes. 

“You are a good, and 
boy, Pierre——”’ 

“ Boy—boy:!” he inter- 
rupted, a little hotly ; ‘ you 


= always treat meas a boy, 
‘Jacquette. If I am almost a boy in years,;I have a man’s 
strength—and a man’s heart,” he added, sturdily. 
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“‘ T meant nothing, Pierre. It seems so natural to think of you. 
as a boy. You see I have know1i you since we went stumbling, 
hand-in-hand, over the rocks when the tide was out—two little“ ~ 
ones together.” 

“Yet you think more now of that Rodolphe Linotte, whom 
you have not known six months, than you doof me, whom you 
have known all your life. I wish you would not wear that cap, 
Jacquette. It does not suit you as well as our simple Breton 
ones.” 

‘She smiled at his little burst of jealousy, and said mischie- 
vously: ‘‘ You are not very polite, Pierre. Fortunately, my glass © 
tells me differently.” 

“ Forgive me, Jacquette. I did not mean to be rude. You 
know there is no one so beautiful in my eyes, whatever you 
wear.” 

“Silly boy! But I shall wear it if I like. There is no 
harm of 

** You wear it to please him. That is the harm.”’ 

‘* T wear it to please myself. Now, Pierre, do not be stupid, 
or I will not dance with you to-morrow.” 

‘You will then, if I let you wear——’’ 

“ Let?” . 

** Oh, Jacquette! I know I have no right to speak to you like 
that ; but will you not give me the right?” blurted out the lad 
in his honest, blundering way. 

“The right to tyrannize over me? I think not, thank you, 
M. Pierre Leblanc,” and Jacquette made a mock curtsey, and 
laughed merrily. . 

But the lad was in earnest now, and, having broken the ice, 
his words poured out in a flood of simple appeal. 

“‘ Let me take care of you, dear! If I am young, I am nearly 
as old as you are; and last season I earned a hundred and fifty 
francs a month,’ and this year I am to have a share of 
the seine-fishing, and shall make two hundred or more; and I 
love you so, Jacquette. No one could love you as I do; and your 
father is getting old, and if he should die, you will be all alone in 
the world. Oh, Jacquette, tell me you will be my wife——”’ 

The girl listened, and her colour came and went. Presently 
se put up her hands to het ears, with a pretty gesture, and 
said, “ ‘No, no, Pierre, do not ask me—not now—not new—I will 
not listen. See—do not think ‘of me: like that. Good-bye now, 
till to-morrow.’ 

“And before the-lad could stop bie, Jacquette ,had run away - 
infto-the cottage and closéd:the door. Pierre noticed, though, 
tliat she took his flowers with her, and that, despite her words,~- 
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she had not seemed ill pleased. So he went away, not hope- 
less, and telling himself that now at least she knew the truth. 

Presently, with two francs of the money for which she had 
sacrificed her hair, Jacquette went down to the one little shop 
where she could buy some small comforts for her father. Her 
two lovers were constantly in her mind, and the strife of feelings 
which the thought of them set up made her depressed. It was 
with a superstitious dread that she noticed as she returned that 
the beautiful sunset was fast being superseded by a stormy night, 
and when, an hour later, darkness had fallen, and with it a storm, 
she stood at the window looking out over the stretch of waters, 
almost invisible save just near the shore, with a miserable fore- 
boding of evil to come. 

Born and bred by the sea, the sight of it yet often made her sad, 
and in her heart she repeated unwittingly and wordlessly the sad 
chant of the great poet of the sea :— 

“Here still, though the wave and the wind seem lovers 
Lulled half asleep by their own soft words, 
A dream as of death in the sunlight hovers, 
And a sign in the motions and cries of the birds. 
Dark auguries and keen from the.sweet sea-swallows 
Strike noon with a sense as of midnight’s breath, 


And the wing that flies and the wing that follows 
Are as types of the wings of death.” 

















And it was of death that the sea seemed to speak to 
Jacquette Roublot to-night. And within the inner room her 
father lay grievously sick. Her soul was burdened and sad, and 
torn with conflicting.thoughts. She stood an hour looking over 
the sea and listening dully to its dirge-like chant. Then, remem- 
bering, woman-like, that she ought to look her best on the 
morrow, she went into her father’s room, saw that he was sleep- 
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ing, undressed, said a prayer to the Virgin, and lay down to sleep. 
She prayed for Rodolphe, but she prayed for Pierre, too; and, 
before putting out her light, she looked at the flowers he had 
bought for her, and by a sudden impulse raised them to her lips. 

The morrow was the great day of the year at Les Bossus, and, 
happily, it broke fair and calm. 

From early morning the good Curé of the quaint little Chapelle 
de Saint Dominique du Pouce had been astir and busy with 
preparations for the ceremony of the Pardon des Oiseaux, and the 
children of the village had been hard at work for many days 
making little cages, in which on the great day the birds should 
be placed and sold. 

Happily, too, old Justin Roublot took a turn for the better in 
the night, and would not hear of Jacquette losing her share of 
the féte. 

“Go, my little one. I shall do very well, and the fresh air will 
bring back the colour to your cheeks. You have got quite pale, 
dear, nursing me. Go, and be very happy.” 

So Jacquette donned her best clothes, and, out of coquetry, 
her Boulognaise cap which. Rodolphe had given her, and, with 
Pierre’s bouquet in the bosom of her dress, went out to join the 
stream of pilgrims to the little chapel on the hill. 

Presently she met the procession, and with it went her way. 
Cripples, hoping for alms or for relief from their ailments could 
they but get the luck of touching the Holy Thumb of the Saint 
in its crystal case ; children, bearing offerings of birds and flowers ; 
men and women, gaily dressed and chattering glibly while they 
awaited the coming of the good Curé, Pére Sébastien, and his 
fellow-clergy from neighbouring villages ; ballad singers chanting 
their simple staves and selling copies for a few centimes to those 
who would buy. And presently the priests, with acolytes and 
censers, banners and reliquaries, and, prime attraction of all, 
the Holy Thumb of Saint Dominique, to touch which the crowd 
pressed round in a surging mass. 

At last the chapel was reached, the short service performed, not 
much to the edification of Jacquette, whose thoughts were with 
Rodolphe and Pierre, neither of whom she had yet seen. But she 
felt pretty sure that the promise of a dance would bring both of 
them by-and-bye, Nor was she mistaken. 

The religious part of the Pardon being finished to the satis- 
faction of everyone, groups made their way to various centres, 
chiefly small farmhouses and inns near the village, where singing, 
dancing, and drinking took the place of devotion, and were in- 
dulged im with at least as much enthusiasm. 

Jacquette Roublot, having first looked in at the cottage to see 
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that her father was comfortable, and finding him better and eager ‘ 
not td rob her of her little pleasuring, returned to the auberge of 
Madathe Vintras, the ‘‘ Red Boot,” where, as shé had aiticipated, 
she found both Rodolphe and Pierre eager to claim the fulfilment . 
of her promise. 

Her arrival was the signal for a general movement of .interest, ¢ 
for she was by far the prettiest girl in the place, and Rodolphe 
Linotte promptly left: Toinette Pommardon, a showy, -fair girl, » 
with a lot of twisted yellow hair, with whom he had been 
talking, and with whom, too, gossip had coupled his name very - 
closely for some time past. 

His sudden defection was noticed, and two or three women . 
glanced at Toinette with a sneering laugh which roused the spirit 
of jealousy ’in-her in a moment. : 

She crossed to where Rodolphe and J acquette 1 were standing, 
and said in her high; nasal tones: ‘‘ These may be Les : Bossiis 
manners, M. Rodolphe, but. let me tell you that in Paris no ‘ 
gentleman would think of leaving a lady for the first fisher-girl . 
that crossed his path.”’ 

‘ Jacquettie flushed scarlet, and then turned deadly pale. Inthe | 
hard voice of this brazen woman she seemed to read threat of 
judgment upon her for leaving her father for her own pleasure. 

‘But she said nothing, and Rodolphe only gave a rather forced 
laugh, and said: ‘‘ All right, Toinette. You need not grudge me 
just one dance,” and in another moment he had caught Jacquette 
round. the waist 
and was — whirling 
her round in the 
midst of a circle of 
laughing, some- 

. times malicious 
faces. And Pierre 
Leblanc, who_ had 
heard and seen :it | 
—all, watched them 
with pain and anger ° 
in his eyes. 

Not: so lightly 
would he have: 
treated the faintest 
approach to: insult * 
of one for whom 
‘he would gladly » 





give his life if need were. 
“Not one but three’ dances Rodolphe danced with Jacquette 
before he would release her, and with each moment the rage of 
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Toinette Pommardon became more ungovernable. : At -last, 
breathless and laughing recklessly, for he was a. little tipsy, . 
Rodolphe ‘led his partner to,a seat and sat down beside her. 

This was the last straw, and Toinette, her hard, blue eyes . 
glittering with passion, stalked up tothe couple, and with a brutal 

cry: “See the beggarly girl he leaves me for,” tore-the cap from 
Jacquette’s head, showing her cropped hair. 

. The vile insult caused Jacquette to spring to her feet in eursen, 
but Rodolphe only threw his arm round her waist, and, with a 
tipsy laugh, cried: ‘* Come, little ones, do not be silly. Come, 
kiss, and be friends!” 

: With a look of horror in her eyes, Jacquette tore herself feom 
his grasp, and would have rushed away, but she felt her wrist 
seized; and she saw ather side, with set face and breast heaving 
with passion, Pierre Leblanc. 

“Wait a moment, I will take you home. It is not safe to go 
alone with that, woman about,” he muttered, suddenly assuming 
the air of manly strength which. brave, honest souls. develop , 
without effort in time of need. ‘ 

She sank down upon a seat, too frightened to oppose his will, 
and secretly thankful that she had found such a champion. 

Then Pierre Leblanc strode to where Rodolphe Linotte sat 
chuckling stupidly, and said staan di “Come and beg Made- 
moiselle Ruublow’s pardon.” 

Rodolphe took no notice, ‘beyond giving the lad an ienpedinet : 
stare. 

» Then Tien struck him full in the face with the one word, 
“Coward!” and left him. 

; But even Rodolphe Linotte, poltroom as he was, could not 
suffer this humiliation without some show of resentment, and he 
started up to follow Leblanc. The others urged hirh on, and 
soon. Pierre’ and Jacquette found themselves the centre -of a 
surging crowd, while Rodolphe, blustering and using : foul 
language about them both, pressed on him with uplifted hand. 

“You will ,have it, then?”. said Pierre; adding quickly to 
Jacquette, ‘‘ Go away now, this is not fit for you;” “and then he 
set, himself to read Linotte a lesson he would not speedily forget. 

Toinette Pommardon, who, in her erratic fashion, really cared 
for Rodolphe, now, threw.:herself upon Pierre, endeavouring to 
drag him. away from: her lover,. when suddenly Leblanc gave 
a sharp cry and fell to the ground with a knife thrust into his 
side. 

Swiftly and -silently, Rodolphe slid through the crowd in the 
tumult which followed, and made his escape, and scarcely had he 
done so when the Curé made his appearance. 
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“What is this, my children? Profaning the féte-day of our 
Saint with brawling?” 

‘Worse than that, Pére Sébastien. It is murder!” said a 
woman’s voice. 

‘* Murder!” and in another moment the good priest was on his 
knees by the wounded man. 

‘“‘ Air—give him air. Now then, some of you. Here, George, 
Victor, Alexandre, come, give a hand. We must carry him 
within.” 

A dozen pairs of hands were quickly at the good priest’s 
disposal, for with all their rough ways the Breton folk were good- 
hearted, and Pierre Leblanc was carried tenderly into the auberge 
and laid upon the best bed in the house. 

For a week he lay between life and death, nursed with unweary-~ 
ing devotion by Madame Vintras, by Jacquette, by Pére Sebastien, 
who was as skilful as a doctor and as gentle as a woman: 

Upon the eighth day after he had proved that a man’s heart 
was in his boy breast, he spoke : 

“* Jacquette !”’ 

**T am here, Pierre.” 

“ Jacquette—are you safe ?”’ 

The days were all blotted out in his memory. 

“Quite safe, dear Pierre. And you?” 

‘TI think I have been ill. Ah! I remember. But—Jacquette— 
I am well now, with you by my side.” 

The landlady and the good priest stole from the room. 

Then, with a sudden cry in which sorrow for the past, promise 
for the future, and a great love for the lad who had so nearly 
given his life for her, seemed to speak, Jacquette threw her arms 
round the boy’s neck and kissed him once on the lips. 

Nothing more was ever heard of Rodolphe Linotte and 
Toinette Pommardon, save vague rumours that they had been 
seen in Paris in one of the worst of the auberges in the thieves’ 
quarter. But the life of Paris was of small concern to the quiet 
dwellers in Les Bossus, and as for Pierre and Jacquette, nothing 
in the wide world could trouble them any more or rob them of 
their joy and their love, for had not the good Curé, within six 
months of the affaire Linotte, as it is still spoken of in Les 
Bossus, breathed upon them the benison of the Church, and at 
his dearly-loved little Chapelle de Saint Dominique du Pouce, 
made them man and wife ? 

ARTHUR GODDARD. 
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Condensed Dramas. 


No. VI.—‘‘ A CRITIC’S CHRISTMAS NIGHTMARE.” 
Act I. 
ScznE—A Butcher’s Shop in Bloomsbury. 

Aubrey Tanqueray, Junr. (clothed in butcherial blue, is calcula- 
ting the cost of joints in a corner). And now to solve the daily 
enigma of my life—9? lbs. of mutton at 10}d. a pound. Ah, 
me! What can it be, I wonder! 

Lord Illingworth (strolls in): My dear Aubrey, it is the 
Uneatable expressed in terms of the Unknowable. 

Aubrey: Thank you! That epigram, entered in the money 
column, shall add a literary flavour to Mrs. Jones’s weekly account 
(rises). And now, Lord Illingworth, a word with you. I have 
invited you to the purlieus of a Meat Emporium in order that 
you may hear from my own lips that 

Lord Ill.: Aubrey, I know all. Fired with that chivalrous 
devotion, which is the glory of the domestic drama, you have quitted 
the Patrician Home of your Ancestors ; and, all for the love of 
the lady in the two-pair back, are making. the. welkin ring with 
the ‘Buy! buy.! buy!” of the humble butcher. 

Aubrey : Yes, I love her with the honest manly love of a hero, 
but—she has a Past. 

Lord Ill. : My dear Aubrey, there is nothing more charming in 
a heroine than a Past—for so endowed she palpitates with 
Potentialities. She is the paté-de-foie-gras of the: Matrimonial 
Banquet—unwholesome, but exceedingly appetising. 

Aubrey : You know the lady, I think ? 

Lord Ill. : I do. 

Aubrey : You knew her first as Esther in ‘“‘ Caste’’? 

Lord Ill. (hesitatingly) : Well I—— 

Aubrey (struggling with emotion) :-Tell me. I insist. 

Lord Ill. (with an effort).: It is true. 

Aubrey (sighs): Ah! There is something also about a milk 
jug in “School”? (Pause.) Answer me! 

Lord Ill. (unwillingly) : There is. She held it. 
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Aubrey: And was assisted in her love-sick feelings by one 
Beaufoy ? 

Lord Iil.: Alas! that also is too true. 

Aubrey: She now goes by the name of Grace Chilworth ; 
but she has no right even to that appellation; her real name is 
Heroine Romantick. I tell you all this in order that you may 
not imagine that I have been lured into an alliance with one wlio 
has led me to believe that she is a dramatic novelty. I know her 
to be, what she really is, an ordinary theatrical convention. (A 
pause. Then Aubrey grasps a shin of beef convulsively, and 
Lord Illingworth smokes a cigarette.) 

Todman (a master -butcher, enters) : Lord Hillingworth, I am 
proud to welcome you to my ’umble-’ome; but things with me 
is queer. I’ve got rheumatics in my fore quarters, lumbago in 
my brisket, and Fate is now a sharpenin’ of her steel previous to 
conductin’ me to the slaughter ’ouse. I would say more, but my 
stock of appropriate professional similes is exhausted. In that , 
respect a low comedy butcher, compared with a similar book- 
seller, is at a decided disadvantage. 

Lord Ill. (; politely) : Pray, don’t apologise. Besides there is | 
no necessity for comic relief when I am on, for I can always be 
relied upon with safety to brighten the dialogue with polished 
epigram. And now, Aubrey, a word with you about my own 
affairs.. I have come here in scarch of my long-lost son. I don’t 
particularly want him; but he is certain to turn up sooner or 
later, so it is as well to get it over and have done with it. Let 
us see if he is perambulating the contiguous street. (They 
open the shop door and walk out.) 

: Mr: Stoach, M.P.:(enters) : Now, ''odman, it is twelve o’clock, 
and you have not. paid the mortgage: so you will be so good:as . 
to consider yourself foreclosed. 

Todman (weeping): Oh,dear! oh, dear! It’s all up with me. 
I; wot was once South Down am now reduced to inferior New 
Zealand, and will very soon become block ornaments and cat’s - 
meat. 

Mr. S.: You will, unless you tell me why Lord Clivebrooke 
comes to your shop nightly at a late hour. 

Todman: Never! 

(Grace Chilworth enters.) 

Grace (proudly) : Then I-will. He:.comes here,to pay his 
addresses to. me.” We-are keeping company. See where -he 
ae even now, proudly penetrating a labyrinth of carcasses. 

(Stoach and Todman hide behind joints). 

‘Lord Clivebrooke (enters; in a light comedy manner): Ah,, my 

sweet floweret, fair"blossom of the bower of beef and’ mutton, 
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whose eyes so brightly shine, that at their burning glance the 
chops and steaks begin to frizzle! Let us philander! (They do 
so. Then Clivebrooke takes up a leg of mutton, toys with it playfully, 
and apostrophises it.)’ Ah! my fine fellow, and’ what do 
you think of the world? One gigantic Table d’Hote at three and 
‘six a head, eh? (Move gravely) After all, what are we politicians, 
every one of us, but so many legs of mutton? We are first carefully 
cut and trimmed at Eton and Christchurch ; then we are selected 
by the housewife—our constituency, and placed in the oven—the 
House of Commons. Next we are cooked by the fire of press 
criticism, until we are in a fit state for the Opposition to get 
‘their knives into us; and finally we are reduced to an Irish Stew 
‘and the bare’ bones of out-of-office. 

Mr. Stoach, M.P. (emerges) : So, Lord Clivebrooke, I have at 
last found youout. You, who will to-morrow introduce a Bill to 
make Vegetarian Diet compulsory, are actually philandering 
‘with a leg of mutton and a butcher’s niece. I will at once go 
down to the House and denounce you to the door-keeper. 

' Lord Clivebrooke (grovels on the floor) : Spare | me,'spare me, I 
entreat of you, and I will pair with you for ever. 

Mr. Stoach (contemptuously) : Minion! ° I would = you, if 
I only knew how to do it. 

Todman (comes forward): Then be it mine to — every- 
‘thing ! 

Mrs. Arbuthnot (enters from the street with Lord Illingworth 
and Aubrey): Wait! First let me reveal a thing ‘or two. Lord 
‘Tllingworth, you wish to. meet your long-lost son: there he 
stands ! (points to Lord Clivebrooke). , 

‘Lord Il. (affected to tears): My’boy! My boy! And you will 
‘always love me and adopt my political opinions ? 

Lord Clive’: Of course (they embrace) (aside). But what an 
awful nuisance! The‘ Radicals will be sure to ask a question 
about it in the House. 

Mrs. Arb.: And now, Lord Illingworth, I have something 
‘more to tell you, you have yet another long-lost son. 

Lord Ill.: Oh, I say, don’t overdo it. 

Mrs. Arb, :. Listen! After I became your discarded toy, your 
cast-aside soiled glove, I married Blank Cortelyon, Esq., of the 
House with the Chimney; I already had a son, who always 
changes his name to that of my husband of the moment. Conse- 
quently, when I married Mr. Tanqueray— 

Lord Ill. (surprised): You! Then: you are the third Mrs. 
Tanqueray ? 

Mrs. Arb. (astounded) : “Ah! you have guessed the Secret of 
my Life! Great Heavens! 
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Lord Ill. (complacently) : Yes. Iam rather good at that sort 
of thing. A stage secret, my dear Mrs. Arbuthnot, is the Soulful 
revealed to the House-full. 

Mrs.Arb.: A truce to these platitudes (points to Aubrey, Junr.) 
There stands your second son ! 

Lord Ill. (blandly) : Many thanks. Can you furnish me with 
any more relatives ? 

Mrs. Arb. (solemnly) : I can, and I will. Todman, the time 
has come when everybody must know everything. 

Todman : Then be it known to all by these presents that I, the 
pseudo Todman, am no humble butcher, but (taking off his blue 
blouse and make-up, and disclosing his stars and garters) the 
Duke of Guisebury! (Chord in the band.) (To Lord Illingworth), 
And your long-lost uncle ! 

Lord Ill. (recoils with horror) : Gracious powers! And Debrett 
has just gone to press; so the middle classes must wait for twelve 
weary months before these family details can be made known to 
them. 

Aubrey, Junr.: I also will throw off the mask. No Journey- 
man Butcher I, but a bold baronet, and apparently the offspring 
of an Earl. Be mine, fair Grace ! 

Grace (disdainfully) : What, marry a younger son! No, thank 
you. 

Lord Clivebrooke : Of course not, for you are my affianced wife. 

Grace: Pardon me. Prime Ministers under clouds are not in 
my line at all. (To Todman): Duke, now that you have declared 
your true character, I can no longer be your niece by adoption ; 
but let me, I pray you, be your Dancing Girl. 

Duke Todman: You shall. Come tomy arms. (She comes.) 

Capt. Chandos (a polished villain) : Stop ! I have found the will. 

Omnes : The will! Great Scott! Then all is lost. 

(Striking Curtain.) 


Act II. 

The Grounds of Liberty Hall, the Seat of the Duke of Guisebury, 
during the progress of an Omnium Gatherum Garden Party. 
Some of the guests are strolling about aimlessly ; others, arranged 
in picturesque groups, are gazing into space and looking 

unutterably bored. 

Duke: As this is my last appearance in public before com- 
mitting suicide, I would fain be dismal; so let us talk about the 
Drama. 

Messrs. Bowman and Irish (dramatic critics) brighten up and 
produce from their pockets innumerable manuscript articles and 
press cuttings ; the other guests weep silently. 
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Mr. Bowman:- The Drama of the Day before Yesterday was 
plunged in a pleonasm of sentimental silliness; but a whiff of a 
freshening breeze has been wafted hither from the North; and 
the tonic is bracing up the Drama’s feeble fibres. 

Mr. Irish: ‘Nonsense! the public want no such whiffs. I 
ought to know, for the People, c’est moi / It is I alone who can put 

my hand upon their pulses, and feel the hot blood gurgling in 
their veins. Look at their—I mean our—circulation! (rising 
emphatically) These new-fangled actualities must be put down, 
and I am the man to do it. 

Mr. Bowman: One moment, Irish. Let me ask you a few 
questions. In the first place, do you still indulge in the habit of 
lying on a sofa, smoking a choice Havana, and lazily cutting 
open the leaves of a new play, just received from a foreign land ; 
secondly, have you been driving down St. John’s Wood Road 
lately, in order to refresh your mind as to the names of the 
dwellers in that thoroughfare ; thirdly, have you a great many 
lady friends, who are deeply versed in German dramatic litera- 
ture ; and, fourthly, is Ely Place a pleasant spot on a fine after- 
noon, and what price apologies ? 

Servant (enters): Mr. Comminatory Sunday wishes to see Mr. 
Trish. 

(Voice heard off : Bring me to him! Let me bait him! Let me 
curse him—for I hate him. Hate him, hate him, hate him, hate 
him.) 

Mr. Irish (much agitated, with a sob rising in his throat): And 
you can ask me such questions as these at a moment like this! 
Oh, cruel Scandinavian? (Bursts into tears and is led away in 
hysterics.) 

Duke: Many thanks. I am now sufficiently miserable. Let 
the play proceed. 

Lord Illingworth (accompanied by Rely Illingworth (née Ar- 
buthnot) (enters) : My dear Arby, where are you going to draw the 
line? Do you really mean to tell me that I have yet another 
long-lost son ? 

Lady Ill.: You have. See where he swoons beneath an 
umbrageous elm. Heretofore he has been known as. Mark 
Cross. 

Lord Ill. : She’s getting me such a nice little family. (Sighs.) 
Ah, me! I have no heart now for epigram. (Strolls off dis- 
consolately with her Ladyship.) 

Grace (musing in a corner): My husband must never know that 
I am the Duke’s Dancing Girl, or it would ruin all; for in that 
case he would lose his election, and consequently decrease my 
dress allowance. 
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Mark Cross (walks up to her, and pulls her ‘hair, in order to 
attract her atténtion): I have returned from my Ranche in 
Lordannerley, but only to find you faithless. 

Grace (agitated): No, no; not faithless—merely forgetful. You 
see I have been engaged so often, that, in the absence of memo- 
randa, I am apt to muddle my matrimonial appointments. For 
one brief hour you faded from my memory, and during that 

‘unfortunate period I became the wife of-Sir John Harding. 

Mark: Then fly. with me to the Sunny South. 

Grace: No, I can’t stand a relaxing climate ; but I will allow 
you to compromise me temporarily. Let that content you. 

Mark: Then there is no time like the present. I see Sir John 
bounding over the flower-beds ; it may therefore be assumed that 

‘he is in a state of jealous rage; so deposit your powder-puff on 
yonder rustic om, and hide behind the garden roller. (She 
does s0:) 

Sir John Harding (enters, he is boiling with indignation) : Where 

‘is my wife? She received an invitation from the Duke, which 
‘proves that she must be here alone with you—Mark Cross. I 
ignore the other guests, for they are not — parts, and so 
don’ t count. i 
Mark: Be calm, impulsive politician, ei is not here. . 
Sir John: You lie! (Catches’sight of puff.) Ah! What’s that 
‘I see? Her powder-puff! Then, of- course, she is concealed 
somewhere in the grounds. I will search every bush and shrub, 
aye, and uproot each individual geranium, until I find that faithless 
‘female. _(Glances round casually.) No sign of her! - Baffled, 
‘but unconvinced! (Suddenly.) -Ah! that garden roller. 

Mark (hastily intercepts him, and says sternly): Stay, rash 
baronet, your sacrilegious hand! That-is my mother’s roller! 
You must not, shall not, look behind it. 

- . Sir John: A truce to these prudish trivialities! Stand back! 
‘ (Disappears behind roller and instantly emerges, dragging Grace 
by the wrist in the approved fashion.) - So, woman, you have 
deceived me! 

: Grace (impulsively) : I will now explain all. 

Sir: John (below his breath to-her): For goodness sake don’t 
do that, or you’ll spoil the situation. 
Grace: Of course, I’ had forgotten. Then I will faint, like a 
" good. wife, until I-am wanted.- (Doés so). 

Sir John (to Mark): Now, sir; be ours a duel to ithe Senitn. 
‘T have in my coat-tail pockets the’ usual weapons—Maxim guns 
(produces: them). We will:stand but one short inch apart; 
the Duke will no doubt oblige us by giving the word, whereupon 
we will simultaneously turn our respective handles. 
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Duke (comes forward): Forbear! and I will explain everything. 
Lady Harding declined my invitation, therefore she cannot 
possibly be here. As for the Puff, it belongs to one of my guests, 
a dramatic critic, who keeps it by him for the use of his friends. 

Sir John (to Grace) : So you are not here, after all; then of 
course you are innocent. Wake from your faint, sweet love, and 
come to your Johnny’s arms! (She wakes and comes.) 

Grace (aside, over Sir John’s shoulder): There are only 340 
people present, and I have sworn them all to secrecy ; so he will 
never know that I am the Duke’s Dancing Girl. 

Duke: I will now go and build a breakwater; no grounds are 
complete without one. 

Lady Henry Fairfaz (enters): But first tell me, did you ever 
hear the clock at Berne ? 

Duke : No, and I don’t want to. 

Omnes : D the clock at Berne ! 

Lady Henry: Really, you know, you mustn’t. I wrote it in 
myself; besides, it brings down the curtain. 

Omnes : Oh, heavens! Will no one save us ? 

Capt. Chandos (more polished and more villainous than ever, 
enters): Yes; I will. 

Omues (start). 

Capt. C.: I observe that you all shudder, likewise tremble, 
and well you may.. (Laughs in the good old sardonic way, and 
lights a cigarette.) _ You doubtless imagined that my long silence 
was due to a premature detective and consequent handcuffs. Ha! 
ha! I hate you all. Every man among you is my virtuous elder 
brother, whose death I desire in order that I may succeed to, and 
dissipate, the family mortgages. Every woman of you is the 
- heiress to untold gold, of which I alone possess the secret; and 
I have annoyed you one and all with my sinister love-making, 
only to be spurned by each with what is generally known as 
‘‘contumely.” But now is the moment of my vengeance. You, 
Duke, first. I have discovered the missing title-deeds to Liberty 
Hall; they were hidden in the lining of the rate collector’s hat ; 
and as, of course, the title goes with the deeds, I am now the 
Duke of Guisebury!! (Sensation.) 

Duke : Take it, and be happy. Thank goodness. I need not 
now commit suicide at the end of the act. 

Capt..C.: Ha! ha! That shall not save you.: I have dis- 
covered the secret of your life. You are,’ in. point of fact, the 
notorious Captain Swift, so you will merely substitute a pistol 
for the poison bottle. 

Duke (sighs): Ah me! And I did so want to build that 
breakwater—whatever it may be. 
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Capt. C.: And now to polish off the rest of you. I have here 
a bag of assorted properties—forged bills, marriage lines, certifi- 
cates of birth, intercepted letters, and so forth, collected with 
infinite villainy and lavish expenditure of current coin. These, 
more or less, purloined documents place you all in my power. 
So sort yourselves in sexes: ladies to the right, gentlemen to the 
left. (They sort themselves accordingly. Captain Chandos takes 
the centre of the stage, and motions to the limelight man to turn 
full on in order to emphasise his—the Captain’s—hour of triwmph.) 
Ladies and gentlemen, know ye all, the whole 340 of you, that I 
am no half-hearted villain, but a regular out-and-out bad ’un ; 
and consequently it is my fell purpose to ruin you all and-marry 
you all respectively. . (The curtain is about to descend, when all of 
a sudden the Captain starts, turns pale, cowers to the ground, 
waves to the prompter to stop the curtain, and exclaims) Once 
more, once more they jingle in mine ears! Harps in the air! 


Hilda Wangel (is heard outside, singing a Scandinavian folk 
song) : 
“Thor und Olaf, letti lind ! 
Hier mann spricht Herr Ibsen ; 
Greygérs poudér, rudolf blind, 
Archér ist ein”— 

Excuse my local colour (knocks ata tree); I am youth personi- 
fied, with the assistance of a hair restorer. May I come in? 
{without waiting for a reply she bounds on, roaring with laughter, 
and dances up to Captain Chandos). At last we meet, my bonny, 
my bright-eyed Master Builder (regards him with admiration) ! 
What a large shirt front, and what an immaculate evening suit ! 

Capt. C.: (hoarsely) Go away, I have made other arrangements. 
I have 170 potential spouses distributed in these grounds. 

Hilda: SoIam spurned! Ha! ha! ha! How ripping! what 
a lark—I should say a wild duck—(the Scandinavian idiom)! I 
understand: these ladies and gentlemen, to judge from their 
several attitudes, are in your power. Then it is I, Hilda Wangel, 
who will turn the tables upon you. Duke, will you kindly 
improvise the usual, irregular last-act Law Court? (Characters 
group themselves accordingly.) My Lord Duke, my Lady 
Windermere, Mr. Clement Scott, my lords, ladies, and 
gentlemen, this so-called Captain is none other than Halvard 
Solness, the well known Master Jerry Builder and a fugitive 
from justice. You have all doubtless heard (for it was 
much talked ‘of at the time) that many years ago, this 
idiotic man took it into his idiotic head to build an idiotic 
tower, an observatory for the study of Harps inthe Air. One 
day, however, ha! ha! (laughing heartily)—it was such fun, I 
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never shall forget it—he thought he would like to turn acrobat, 
and so he jumped from the-top of the tower; and didn’t he just 
damage himself! Fancy that now! Ha! ha! ha! But not con- 
tent with that amount of mischief, black-hearted scoundrel that 
he is, he elected to alight upon a laurel bush—a gentle shrub that 
had never harmed a soul—and (sobbing) crushed it to the earth, 
where it lay dull, motionless, shuddering and trembling in every 
branch. Happily, however, this outraged vegetable did not go 
unavenged. (Dries her eyes.) It was the property of the Cor- 
poration ; and that body, with a single-hearted patriotism charac- 
teristic of the North, imposed upon the miscreant a fine of 20 
thalers (excuse once more the local colour). That fine is still 
unpaid, and consequently (believe me I have consulted the most 
trustworthy of the Scandinavian jurists) the penalty is immediate 
execution. 

Duke: I am a Justice of the Peace for the next county but 
two, and so have ample power to declare anyone guilty of any- 
thing anywhere. Let the law and the man alike be executed ! 

(Detectives who are in waiting seize Captain Chandos, and forth- 
with hang him to the handle of the garden roller, and the Duke 
- marries Hilda on the spot. Those of the 340 guests who are un- 
married pair off very much to their surprise, the curtain falls 
—and the Critic wakes up and regrets his indiscretions on 
Christmas Day.) 

W.R. W. 
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Plays of the Month. 


““GOOD-BYE.” 


A play, in one act, by Seymour Hicks; the first item of a “triple bill,” first produced at the Court 
Theatre, on Saturday evening, Nov. 25th, 1898. 


pevers Pan ag -» Mr, Witiiam HERBERT. —_ haces 26. 06 = pene Natnsy. 
Secon eut. —_ _, MTree r. E, H. Kewty. 
Winter Y} Mr. Seymour Hicss. Mary Winter .. .. Miss Exuauine TERniss. 


Alec Strangeways . -» Mr, Witrrep Drarcort. 








“A VENETIAN SINGER.” 


A Comedy-Opera, in one act, by B. C. Stephenson. Music by Edward Jakobowski. 


Bianca .. .. .. .. Miss AGNnEs GIGLIo. | Matteo... .. .. Mr. HernBert THORNDIKE. 
Paolinag .. .. .. .. Miss WaLoeck-HaLyt. | Gregorio .. .. Mr. Jack ROBERTSON, 








“UNDER THE CLOCK.” 


An Extravaganza, in one act, by C. H. E. Brookfield and Seymour Hicks. Music by Edward Jones. 


Sherlock Holmes .. Mr.C.H.E.Brooxriexp. | Second Forester... .. Mr. Cuartes Simson. 
Dr. Watson .. .. Mr. Szymour Hicks. | ne ae Mrs. Tan- Miss E. Lya: 

M. Emile Nana... Mr. R. Narsy. | . _— 
Master of Ceremonies Mr. W. Wrzs. | gearae “ot Niobe « -» Miss Mavpe Witmor. 
Plaque of Goethe .. Mr. H. Pavto. | Hannah... . - «+» Miss Lorrie Venne. 
First Forester .. .. Mr. HueH GwYnxe. | 


In one respect at least triple bills are like Ibsen plays—they 
make reputations every time. As authors and actors, Mr. 
Brandon Thomas and Mr. Weedon Grossmith were ‘‘ made” by 
the first of the race. 

This time it is the turn of Mr. Seymour Hicks. He is the 
hero of the new Court bill. But it is as actor rather than as 
author that he shines. ‘‘ Good-bye” is a disappointment after 
the fresh and vigorous ‘‘ New Sub.” As a piece of stage-senti- 
ment it is conventional, and the commonplaceness of the charac- 
ters and theme is hardly atoned for by a brightly-written part of 
& merry, garrulous, noisy young lieutenant, who thinks it the 
finest lark in the world to be off to Burmah, and whose departure 
with his regiment, colours flying and drums and fifes in full play 
—as in “Ours” and ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons,” and a dozen other 
dramas—furnishes one misleading reason for the title. 

This character certainly is good. It has nothing to do with 
the play, but it smacks cf life. And not unnaturally it gives 
occasion for a tearful parting between the young soldier and his 
brother, which Mr. Hicks—though not yet a Charles Kelly in 
these man-and-man passages of pathos—attacks with a courage 
that ensures respect. 
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But all this amounts to nothing more than a side-issue. The 
play really has to do with the love made to the pretty but shame- 
fully neglected young wife of a moody fellow by his best friend. 
The moody fellow has heart disease, so of course we smell a 
tragedy. Lothario is breathing his poison into the half-frightened, 
half-flattered little ears, when there comes the sound of a fall 
from Moody’s room. Has he dropped down dead? Is this his 
“good-bye”? Are Eve and the smooth-tongued serpent parted 
by a corpse? Not a bit of it. So dramatic a story does not 
enter into Mr. Hicks’s head; or if it does, it enters only to be 
kicked out again. What Moody dropped was probably Dick 
Phenyl’s waistcoat ; what we scent is merely one of several red 
herrings which the perverse author has dragged across the plot ; 
and what this aimless farrago of half-hearted temptation and 
lukewarm faithlessness does is to trickle on until Moody has a 
letter which makes his fortune, which makes him call his wife 
*‘ darling,” which brings that love-famished angel to his feet with 
a sob and a cry for forgiveness, which ends the disjointed piece. 

But for Mr. Hicks being so bright and boyish and impulsive— 
albeit a little too loud—as the high-spirited young soldier, and 
Mrs. Hicks—Miss Ellaline Terriss—so plaintive and winning as 
the loving but listening wife, the play could scarcely have won a 
hearing. As it proved, however, the author was greeted with 
enthusiasm. But ‘‘ Under the Clock” brought Mr. Hicks his 
best opportunity. For this burlesque, revwe, extravaganza, or 
what not, London has been thirsting for weeks. And now that 
London has it, I am not sure that London will know how to take 
it. Mr. Brookfield has a pretty wit to look at, but the sting of a 
scorpion lies in its tail, and this sting he has here brought over 
much into play. It is announced that every care has been taken 
to avoid hurting anyone’s feelings in the course of the satire. 
But if this be the authors’ view, their feelings must be as hard to 
hurt as a rhinoceros, for merciless are the lashings they ‘ care- 
fully” inflict upon their unhappy victims. 

Burlesque of this kind has never been divorced from a certain 
geniality in tone. Harmless foibles have been exaggerated to 
awaken good-natured laughter. Mr. Toole for instance has put 
on a Roman nose, struck ridiculous pseudo-classic attitudes, and 
called himself Wilson Barrett. ‘‘ Adonis’ Dixey has represented 
Mr. Irving as Hamlet pumping water from a well. Miss East- 
lake’s crow’s nest coif, her jerky ways and emotional explosions 
were comically magnified by Miss Marie and Miss Laura Linden. 
And even in Mr. Brookfield’s ‘‘ Poet and Puppets”’ at the Comedy, 
scarce more than legitimate chaff was levelled at the ‘foolishly 
fertile” Mr. Wilde. But at the Court it is quite another matter. 
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True the jester’s sounding bladder is not discarded altogether ; 
but as often as not it is vitriol that is used, and the very bitterness 
of the attack defeats the object in view. What does the public 
know or care about the tiffs and enmities, the envy and the spleen 
of actors! It will laugh when Mr. Hicks, a brilliant mimic and 
a dancer light as air, appears now as the Lyceum Mephistopheles, 
and anon as Wilson Barrett’s eager, impulsive Hamlet to chide 
the Haymarket lessee for trespassing upon sacred. ground. But 
in sneers at Mr. Tree’s undoubted versatility, his alleged fondness 
for the centre of the stage, and his unwavering belief in himself 
as an heroic actor it takes no interest at all. The first night 
stalls titter because, perhaps, they have heard rumours of strained 
relations, a quarrel, or a grudge, and this pursuit in public of a 
private feud appeals to them as something ‘‘smart’’; but the rest 
of the house sits mute. Taunts like these, levelled at Mr. Tree 
and others, are as cheap as they certainly are nasty, and send one 
away with a very different taste in one’s mouth from that which 
‘‘A Pantomime Rehearsal” left. Sharp and acid as the flavour 
of Mr. Brookfield’s fooling is, however, it is often very clever. 
But the worst of it is that it only makes you acknowledge its 
cleverness. It docsn’t make you laugh your appreciation out! 
and people who want fun instead of wit, a laugh instead of a 
malicious chuckle, will find ‘‘Under the Clock” not exactly to 
their taste. 

The personal success is that of Mr. Seymour Hicks. He 
mimics Irving, Barrett, Fred Terry, Wyndham, Tree, and Miss 
Rose Leclerq, and in every case the imitation is above the 
average. Imitations are indeed the backbone of the piece. We 
have a Zola, whom the house scarcely recognised ; Daly’s Fores- 
ters, and Coeur de Lion—with New York accent ccmplete; Mrs. 
Bancroft, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and Miss Julia Neilson—the 
last a brilliant piece of mimicry by Miss Lottie Venne; and from 
Mr. Brookfield his familiar study of Bancroft and passable repre- 
sentations of Penley and Tree. But imitations make up a very 
thin meal; and the curious jumble which, without rhyme or 
reason, mixes up Sherlock Holmes and his grovelling adorer 
Dr. Watson, Emile Zola, and his reception by the Lord Mayor, 
and the notable stage characters of the year, affords little more 
than a meagre laugh here and there, unless the chief mimics— 
Miss Venne and Mr. Hicks—are at their very best. 

‘A Venetian Singer,’ a melodious triviality, had strayed from 
the Back Drawing Room, and served only to remind us how good 
an actor and charming a singer Mr. Jack Robertson can be, and 
how inconsiderate it is to waste talent like his upon what—if the 
attitude of the audience denotes anything—might be merely a 
novel form of entr’acte. 
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“CAPTAIN SWIFT.” 


A Drama, in five acts, by C. Happon CramMBens. 
Revived at the Haymarket, on Saturday evening, December 2nd, 1898. 


Mr. Wilding .. .. .. Mr. Trex. Bates .... .. .. Mr. Montacu. 

r. Seabrook °. |. Mr.H. Kemete. Servant.. .. .. Mr. AsHBy, 
He Beabrook .. .. Mr.C.M, Hatuarp. Mrs. Seabrook .. .. Miss CarLorra ADDISON. 
Mr. Gardiner.. .. .. Mr. F. H. Macxuin. Lady Staunton.. .. Miss Fanny CoLeMan. 
Marshall.. .. .. .. Mr. Ho~Man CLARK, Mabel Seabrook .. Miss IRENE VASBRUGH. 
Michael Ryan - .. .. Mr. CHARLES ALLAN. ttelia Darbisher - .. Mrs. Tree. 


On the last night of Mr. Jones’s medizval romance Mr. Tree, 
in a happy little speech, pronounced a cheery epitaph upon ‘‘ The 
Tempter.” ‘It is satisfactory to me to find that a serious 
poetical play can attract large audiences for seventy-three nights ; 
for it is, of course, much easier,” said he, “‘and more profitable, 
in art, to stand on one’s head than on one’s heels.” Having 
thus with grave deliberation spelt ‘‘ w-i-n-d-e-r’’ on the Friday 
night, Mr. Tree, emulating Mr. Squeers’s pupils at Dotheboys 
Hall, on the Saturday went and cleaned it—by reproducing 
“Captain Swift.” 

This wonderful story of a nameless child who is shipped to 
Australia to clear his mother’s name, who becomes the Dick 
Turpin of the Colony, grows enamoured of respectability, returns. 
to England, and is dropped by ‘‘ the long arm of coincidence” 
p/ump into the bosom of his unknown mother’s family, where: 
are the only squatter whom he-has ‘stuck up ”’ in the bush, and 
the only playmate who could identify his boyhood’s companion 
by the strawberry mark upon his left arm ; this story is, perhaps, 
the best illustration Mr. Tree could find of the preference shown 
for standing on one’s head in art. So palpable, so glaring, is the 
topsy-turvydom, that Mr. Haddon Chambers, in self-defence, 
entrenched himself behind that “ long arm” of his, and from this 
vantage ground apologised, so to speak, in every act for the 
manifold audacities and improbabilities of his plot. His action 
was quite superfluous. Mr. Tree in that brief sentence takes our 
measure to an inch. We enjoy standing on our heads. That is, 
we enjoy seeing. the Haymarket Company doing it forus. And 
if the author never breathed that ‘‘ blessed word—coincidence,” 
we should be perfectly content to take his Gentleman ee 
as we find him. 

The truth is that the Knight of the Road exercises a fascination 
over all of us. A spirit of adventure fires the ladies and 
“‘ gentlemen of England who sit at home at ease,” to active 
sympathy with the soldier of fortune. Let his name be Alan 
Breck or Claude Duval, Captain Starlight or The Spider, if he’s 
plucky he is sure of some sneaking admiration from all sorts and 
conditions of men. ‘“‘ The legion of the lost ones, the cohort of 
the damned,” as Mr. Kipling sings, are so much more interesting 
than their betters. Compared with the one sheep that has gone 
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astray, what is the rest of the flock? Merely ninety-nine of no 
importance. And this feeling is stronger still if the lost one hail 
from Eton—in Mr. Kipling’s words, ‘‘ Cleanly-bred, machinely- 
crammed ’’—and mask his wolfishness in (lost) sheep’s clothing. 

‘This particular Knight of the Road, moreover, has so many 
points in his favour. He had no mother—a strong plea for an 
angel who has fallen; his hankering after Society has its roots 
in blood and breeding; he fights hard for his own hand; and 
finally, making a swan-like end, pulls out the Renunciation stop 
with a fine feeling for the harmonies of humanity. 

Of course, he’s a very shocking character, lifting cattle and 
stealing gold, giving a worthy family grounds for great uneasiness, 
and, by means of the confidence trick, creeping into an innocent 
girl’s heart. As bad, in some ways, as Lord Lytton’s Paul 
Clifford or Harrison Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard. Then he is 
shamefully unscrupulous, appealing to us first by pathetically - 
prowling round Covent Garden at dead of night, to eat, as 
Chatterton did, the garbage in the gutter; by bidding for 
sympathy in this beggarly way, and, having got it, dying in the 
odour of sanctity, and cheating us of tears, without giving us 
time to think. In fact, his combination of the prodigal son and 
the burglar is quite indefensible. But no one thinks of calling it 
in question—that is, so long as Captain Swift is played by Mr. 
Tree. For the actor deserves more credit than the author. It 
requires talent of a high order to stand on your head and make 
people believe that you are all the time on your heels. But this 
Mr. Tree does. In other words, he applies so many touches of 
nature, that you are led to think the whole composition simply a 
transcript from nature; and so the contraband unrealities are 
smuggled through. 

Mr. Tree has done many brilliantly clever things, but never, I 
think, a cleverer thing than this. For Captain Swift really 
carries the play. True, there are excellent scenes for others, for 
his remorseful mother, now played with infinite sensibility by Miss 
Carlotta Addison ; for Stelia the gentle and forgiving, happily in 
Mrs. Tree’s dainty and delicate hands again—Swift and Stella ! 
why did not Mr. Chambers advance a claim for a literary drama by 
throwing a Vanessa in ?—for the cur of a butler, played with hang- 
dog malevolence by Mr. Clark, though hardly with such sinister 
purpose and vicious grip as Mr. Brookfield’s; and for the burly, 
good-hearted squatter of Mr. Macklin. But in every case the 
effect depends on Swift. If he did not ring absolutely true, the 
staginess of the whole thing would flash out like lightning. And 
it says much for the power of Mr. Tree’s personality, and for the 
finesse and resource of which he is master, that he can arrest, 
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rivet, and sustain attention through four acts of dexterous but 
very simple dramatic: mechanism, and keep one’s eyes practically 
closed to everything but the pathetic figure of this hunted robber, 
desperately striving to: break from his old evil life and attain the 
desired haven of love and peace. 


“ THE BLACK CAT.” 


A Play, in three acts, by Dr. Jonx Topnunter. 


First produced, by the Ind dent Theatre Society, at the Opera Comique Theatre, 
on Friday evening, December 8ti:, 1893. 


Arthur Denham.. .. Mr. Bucknaw. | Blanche Tremaine.. Miss Mary KeeGan. 
Cc Vane .. .. .. Mr. Ortanpo Barnett. Miss Macfarlane .. Miss Guavys Homrrey. 
Fitzgerald ... .. .. Mr. Nevitte Doone, Undine .. .. .. Miss Dora Barton. 
Constance Denham .. Miss Haun Caine. Jane .. .. .. .. Miss Maps. Foraestar. 


_“ Remember, my dear,” says one of the characters in this piece, 
“ we’re not acting in an Ibsen play.” But that is just where Miss 
Macfarlane, the massive, the prosaic and precise, makes a mistake. 
For “The Black Cat”’ is nothing more nor less than an Ibsen play 
“up to date.” It is just the story of Beata, Rebecca West, 
and Rosmer of ‘‘ Rosmersholm,” adapted, modernised, and very 
‘appropriately “framed” in a studio in, say, the Melbury Road. 
In almost every particular the stories tally. Allowance must be 
made for the migration from ‘ suburban’’ Norway, to what Mr. 
Buchanan, with brutal veracity, calls ‘‘ Imperial Cockneydom,” 
and for the inevitable weakening of principles and motives 
occasioned thereby ; but otherwise ‘“‘The Black Cat ”’ jumps with 
the ‘‘ White Horses’’ of Rosmersholm, and when the tragic 
end arrives, we find ourselves groping in a similar mist of 
bewilderment. 

Arthur Denham is an amateur artist and professional cynic, with 
a literary range from Michelet to Herbert Spencer, and a Satanic 
capacity for citing Scripture for his purpose. He is married to a 
woman whom he does not understand and who does not under- 
stand him ; and they have one girl child who understands both 
so well that she plays off the indulgent, easy-going father against 
her grizzling, discontented, nagging mother, and thus widens the 
gulf between them. Both have sharp tongues, and neither is 
diffident about speaking to the point. The result is not sun- 
shine, and when Mrs. Tremaine—an old schoolfellow of Constance 
Denham—appears, the domestic forecast is stormy. 

Blanche Tremaine, as luck will have it, is the last person in the 
world who should set foot in this divided household. She is a 
lady of ‘‘ experience ’’—indeed it should be plural, for, having 
suffered divorce, and marriage with the co-respondent, she is still 
ready to ‘‘ go through fire” for some one else. Who that some 
one is may be guessed when it is said that this lady has lovely 


eyes, a musical voice, seductive ways, and sits to Denham as a 
model. 
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Mrs. Denham happens to enter when they have, after playing 
with fire for some little time, just burned their fingers, and 
finds them locked in a passionate embrace. Her considerate 
offer to depart ‘‘ for ever” is. rejected. The. fin-de-siécle culprits 
volunteer to meet no more, and there seemingly is the end of the 
‘““comedy,” as Mrs. Tremaine terms it. But Constance of the 
rigid, frigid principles declines to see it in this light. Sheisa 
‘‘ self-tormentor,”’ “ too anxious about life to live,” and although 
“‘hungering for love,” predestined to adopt an unloveable atti- 
tude at the critical time. Denham is—for the moment—sincerely 
contrite. . His windy chatter about “the divine mistress,” “ the 
divine matron,” and “ the divine virgin,” is only so much gas. 
Like “‘ my lady’s page,” he must ‘‘ evermore be tattling.” This 
fleshly paddling with the seductive divorcée has satisfied his 
artistic needs. He is prepared to listen to “the ghost that 
haunts him—duty.” He hasn’t really the courage of his con- 
victions, that a man may be happy with three wives —‘“‘ more, 
verges on polygamy ”’—and if his wife cared a jot forthis shambling, 
shifty creature—this Tomlinson of the studio, ‘‘ a stook:of print — 
and book,” but without a soul of his own—she would allow the 
child to unite them. But, no! Though anything further removed 
from: tragedy than this model flirtation could scarcely be con- 
ceived, it must be prussic acid from the cheffonier or nothing. 
And over her dead body the remorseful Denham and the horror- 
stricken Blanche part, he in a feeble passion of regret for his 
dead wife, she with a last hot whisper of passion for him. 

The tragedy lends a stagy look to the whole play, which with- 
out this binding of crape would be unstagy to a degree. Very 
brightly, at points brilliantly, written—in the manner of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde—the earlier acts are clever and amusing in the 
extreme. Two characters in particular, an art-critic and a 
minor poet, have, like the flowers that bloom in the spring, 
nothing to do with the case, but they provide rare entertainment. 
While they were on the stage, the comedy dialogue was brilliant. 
Indeed the poet who has “seen life” once, and does not wish to 
be asked to see it again, and whose last volume consists of 
“Three Quatrains,” for poetry is impossible at any length—is 
the most amusing figure seen for many a day; and had Mr. 
Barnett played with more variety, the comical effect would have 
been immense. Mr. Bucklaw, too, representing the painter 
soaked in cynicism, was too consistently heavy and depressed, and 
thus weakened the impression due to his rough, strong, effective 
acting. Mr. Doone’s Irish art-critic was a faithful study of Mr. 
Leonard Boyne in his quieter moods, and Miss Dora Barton 
proved herself a child-actress so clever and natural as to be 
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infinitely touching in her naturalness: Miss Caine, though 
unequal to the tragedy of the part, which required a Sarah 
Bernhardt or Jane Hading, played with so surprising and pathetic 
a power of reality that her work, as usual, challenged admiration 
by its truthfulness and restrained force and charm; and Miss 
Keegan presented an equally actual study of the insidious and 
fascinating lady. who is ‘‘ fond of men.”” Indeed, were it only for 
the sake of these two actresses, Dr. Todhunter’s witty and 
interesting if inconsistent play (cleansed of its tragedy blot) 
should be seen again. 


“MEASURE FOR MEASURE.” 

As a matter of stage history it must be recorded that the 
Shakespeare Reading Society, inspired and directed by Mr. 
William Poel, at great cost and with infinite trouble, revived this 
comedy at the Royalty Theatre, on Thursday evening, 9th of 
November, and on several subsequent nights, under the conditions 
which presumably were imposed upon the play in its author’s 
lifetime. A stage had been erected within the Royalty proscenium, 
after the model of the old Swan playhouse, as it appears in the rude 
sketch discovered not long sinceia the University Library at Utrecht. 
Spectators in Elizabethan costume lounged upon the stage during 
the entr’acte, and watched the progress of the play from either 
side, while others, similarly dressed, filled the private-boxes which 
replaced the modern ‘‘ wings.” Elizabethan dress was worn also 
by the actors. Scenery was dispensed with, and the comedy was 
acted through without break or pause, save for one brief interval 
at the close of the third act. 

This attempt to get at the real value of a Shakesperean comedy, 
regarded simply and solely as an acting play, ought certainly to 
have aroused great interest ; and a large number of distinguished 
people did come forward in support of the undertaking, and sub- 
scribe their names. Poets—blue-blooded and red, major, minor, 
and mimimus—dramatists, novelists, literary critics, and noble 
patrons of the Drama, appeared in force upon the front page of 
the programme. But in most instances they appeared nowhere 
else. A beggarly array of empty benches on the opening night 
made the worst possible impression upon the dramatic critics 
—always highly impressionable men, unless “‘ impressionist’ by 
repute. Tame acting during the first half of the piece deepened 
their despondency and disappointment. And before the comedy 
was half over, many of them had disappeared, and the fate of 
the enterprise was sealed. All praise was sternly withheld, even 
though richly deserved—as by the Duke and Isabella, for some 
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spirited and clever acting ; and by Mr. Poel for his masterly stage 
management of the concluding scenes—and condemnation, utter 
and complete, was the portion of every soul concerned. It was a 
venture which deserved a very different fate ;: an artistic experi- 
ment of which the novelty, at least, to say nothing of the possi- 
bilities it might have opened up of acting for acting’s sake, should 
have commended it-to a large and influential section of the 


public. 


Some Amateur Performances. 





“DANDY DICK,” BY THE VAUDEVILLE CLUB. 


The play of the season made itself known betimes. In this respect— 
amongst others—it differed from the dog of the season. Autumn is the 
time, and the lawn at Brighton the stage usually selected by the latter 
for his début. This season, however, the votaries of fashion were kept on 
the rack of suspense by his unwonted delay in putting in an appearance. 
Nay, for ought I know, he has not yet declared himself, and society is 
convulsed to its foundations by his tardiness. No such period of anxiety, 
however, was in store for those who waited in breathless anticipation for 
the coming play. The minds of those who looked forward (!) to sitting 
through it twice a week on an average, and consequently felt the selection 
to be almost a personal question, were speedily set at rest. Atthe close of 
last season ’twas whispered by amateurs, ’twas muttered in the press, and 
the public caught faintly the sound as it fell. “Dandy Dick” was the 
favourite. It was heavy odds on the Dean’s fancy. Well, if I needs must 

et a play by heart, I had as lief it were “Dandy Dick.” More than that, 

would as hef take my farcical comedy at the hands of the Vaudeville 
Club as at the hands of any body of amateurs, for they are a capable set of 
cooks, and not the most dyspeptic need dread an attack of indigestion as the 
result of trusting himself to their tender mercies. The Dean has the game 
in his own hands, and, Mr. Frank Hole being an actor with a store of 
humour as unfailing as the legendary cruse of oil, the audience return 
thanks for the same. It’s only by a head that he wins though, for Mr. 
Frank Moore, with his capital sketch of Blore, runs him neck and neck for 
the first place. And then there were the ladies holding their own, as 
behoves every daughter of the nineteenth century—Miss Pattie Bell, with 
experience writ.in largest capitals over her rendering of George J'id, Miss 
Jennie Risley filling out Hannah Topping in really excellent style, Miss 
Mary Jocelyn a very Queen of Sheba, and Miss Miard, at least intelligent 
and — as Salome. And the tale is yet to run, forthere was sub- 
ect for praise, and, plenty of it, in Mr. Arthur Read’s Baronet ; in the lovers, 
iverish and otherwise, of Mr. Dean and Mr. Fenton, and in Mr. Quennell’s 
groom, Mr. Ralph Moore alone being adrift from his moorings. 


“SWEETHEARTS,” BY THE CLAPHAM STROLLERS. 
And, by the way, should not Strollers be in the singular? Were my life 
at stake, I could not swear to more than one Stroller—Mr. Marshall, the 
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Pooh-Bah of the club. It has, of course, a “star”’—Mr. Marshall. It has 
a stage-manager—Mr. Marshall. It has asecretary—Mr. Marshall. It has 
a treasurer—Mr. Marshall. It has a committee—or says it has, though, 
between ourselves, I am rather disposed to regard this as a Mrs. Harris 
fiction, and incline to the belief that Mr. Marshall is chairman and committee 
rolled into one. I am only filled with amazement that he does not dress 
and wig the play, in place of calling in the efficient aid of Mr. Fox ; and I 
firmly believe that, did we but bide a wee, he would be appointed dramatist 
in ordinary to the club. But that time will never come, for Mr. Marshall’s 
days as a Stroller—or is it the Stroller?—are numbered. And where will 
the club be then? What would have been the state of affairs in Mikado- 
land, had Pooh-Bah applied for the Japanese equivalent for the Chiltern 
Hundreds? I can only recommend you to follow the poet’s prescription, 
and “ask of the winds.” Seriously, however, Mr. Marshall’s secession will 
be a grave blow to the club—though not, let us hope, its death below. Up 
to now its performances might be almost warranted to cure an attack of 
neuralgia, instead of guaranteed to produce it. It is to be hoped that, in 
the future, it will be able to sustain this reputation. The last performance 
was quite up to their usual form. The programme was light, but what of 
that? Mr. Gallienne, referring to Miss Schreiner’s newly-published 
collection of tales, tells us that it is the tiniest things that are the most 
burdened with the pathos of eternity. This may or may not be, but I am 
well assured that it’s from the slightest of programmes that the audience 
often reaps the richest crop of enjoyment. It was so, at any rate, with 
those who journeyed in search of amusement to the Queen’s Theatre, which 
isdown Battersea way, and, ere promotion came to it, was known as the 
Park Town Hall. Mr. Gilbert’s seemingly trivial little play was in the 
highest favour. Not that the author may claim morethan a third of the 
credit, the remainder being fairly divided between Miss Kate Gordon and 
Mr. Marshall. Miss Gordon a very daintily, and with some prett 
touches of pathos as gentle Miss Jenny, who watches and waits throug 
thirty years. (Lucky that Mr. Gilbert placed her back in the fifties. Had 
she been of our day, she would have been a Pioneer and death on female 
franchise.) Mr. Marshall, as the fervent lover who doffs romance with his 
picturesque beaver, and developsa crust of cynicism to match the more prosaic 
“ topper ” and trousers, took the earlier scene a trifle deliberately, but the 
later one, with its admirably artistic finish, made ample amends. The 
humour of the old gardener was not strongly apparent in the hands of Mr. 
Levitt. “Chiselling” followed, and discovered most of the actors in touch 
with farce. Mr. Morten Henry was the most amusing, and kept things 
going briskly as Zrotter, and Mr. Walther was nimble, tuneful, and 
coquettish as the landlady. Mr. Rowse filled the part of the critical 
uardian. Mr. Tallis was at least active as the sculptor, and Miss Addison, 
ike most lady amateurs, showed herself a little frightened of farce. 


“OUR REGIMENT,” BY THE BANCROFT CLUB. 


There are two ways of making progress, according to Mr. Gilbert. You 
can begin at the bottom and climb up, or you can begin at the top and 
slide down. The Bancroft Club prefers the latter method. They started with 
Goldsmith and old comedy. Thence they ranged to old comedy Buchananised, 
and sucked the sweets of “Sophia.” Then came Mr. Hamilton’s 
“ Harvest ”—and a highly creditable one they reaped. And now, with the 
rapidity of the water-chute they suddenly descend to “Our Regiment.” 

y amateurs should hope to shine where a strong cast failed to score 
more than a partial success is one of those questions which it is not given 
to the soul of critic to answer. But if the crofts did not exactly shine, 
they made a very fair show, thanks, in the first place, to the general 
smoctl ness, and, in the second, to the individual efforts of Mr. Morris Ward, 
Mr. C iff Keane, and Mr. A. G. Brown. Neither in face nor manner is Mr. 
Warc especially diverting, but he is brisk and speaks his lines well, and, 
after all, nothing short of a heaven-sent genius can keepa lay going on the 
slender foundations of a roomy suit and persistent proposals. Mr. Sid Haw- 
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kins as Ellaby did not count for much on the winning side, and Mr. Wellesley 
Forbes counted for less. Mrs. Thouless put some spirit into her work ; Miss 
Towle was bright and animated; and Miss Braithwaite pretty and 
graceful. Not the combined exértions of the cast, however, could make 
aught of the third act, but linked dulness long drawn out. Mr. Scott’s 
weepy little drama “‘l'he Cape Mail” discovered in Miss Rachel Fowler 
that rara avis amongst amateurs, an actress equal to grappling with an 
emotional scene. She has yet, however, to learn the value of light and 
shade. Mr. David Davies was effective as the doctor, and Mr. Cyril 
Kenyon duly perturbed as the lawyer. Miss St. Aubyn was not well 


suited with the blind mother, and Miss Herts, though she has much tolearn, 
promises well. 


“THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW,” BY THE COMEDY CLUB. 


Let me begin by saying—just as if I were a member of the Playgoers’ 
Club—that I entirely disagree with everything connected with this pro- 
duction. First and foremost the Club must be censured for selecting this 
play at all. They cannot number amongst their members a Mr. Arthur 
Ayers, a Mr. Gordon Taylor, a Mr. Frankish, or a Mr. Marshall, and there- 
fore Bronson Howard’s drama should have been forbidden fruit to them. 
In his own line Mr. George Leonard is of value, but that line has nothing at 
all in common with Stratton. He is lacking in weight, dignity, dis-. 
tinction, pathos, sincerity—in fact, it would be hard to say what he does 
not lack that the part demands. Where was the judgment of the Com- 
mittee? But their offending hath more extent than this. One or two 
strong cards they did hold—and they forebore to play them. Time and 
again Mr. Colley Salter has played the American soundly and well, and 
yet for this part Mr. Bourne (whose humour is conscientious but stodgy) is 
cast. Then again we have Mr. Cahill, with all the possibilities of a capital 
Westbrook, thrown away upon the Doctor, whilst Mr. Clark, who should have 
been deaf to the voice of the committee, charmed they never so wisely, 
struggles hopelessly with the scheming Merchant. Out upon that com- 
mittee, say I, for a wilful waste of opportunities. And was there nought 
that called for praise? Yes, one or two performances called for commenda- 
tion, and one or two for honourable mention. Amongst the former ranks 
Mrs. Renton’s pathetic Lilian, and withit Mr. David Davies’ manly Kenyon, 
and Mr. Robert Gilligan’s discreetly played Carojac. And, under the latter 
heading, comes Miss Arnold’s /lorence, and Mr. Hughes’ Art Critic, 





“DANDY DICK,” BY THE CRYSTAL PALACE ATHEN ZUM. 


The “Dandy Dick” placed in the field by the Crystal Palace Atheneum 
should have proved a formidable rival to that put forward by the Vaude- 
ville Club, and it would have done so with a carefully-picked cast. But, 
as the poet has remarked, the highest hopes we cherish here are doomed to 
disappointment, and reality came far short of expectations. The casting, 
save in one or two instances, was not especially happy, the pace was any- 
thing but racing form, and the production as a whole was not by any 
means up to the Atheneum standard. A lame, dispirited “ Yer Dick,” 
this—a drugged “ Dandy Dick,” quite incapable of putting his best leg fore- 
most, despite the. powerful restorative influence of Miss Isabel Maude’s 
unflagging spirits, despite the gallant support lent her by Mr. Bathurst, 
despite Mr. Colley Salter’s capital rendering of Blore ; despite, too, the 
prettily-played Sheba of Miss Ethel Norton, and Mr. Butler’s finished 
sketch of Z'arver. The unremitting efforts of these-four or five actors 
occasionally galvanised the play into a canter ; but’ at such times as the 
author has decreed their absence from the stage, all was weariness and 
vexation of spirit. And yet this club owns Mr. Grout, marked out surely 
by the finger of destiny for the part.of the Dean. Of a truth, club com- 
mittees move in a mysterious way ! 
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New Plays 


Propucep anp Important Revivats in London, from November 17th to 
December 26th, 1898 :— 


(Revivals are marked thus *) 


Nov..18 ‘’Twixt Cup and Lip,” piece in one act, by W. Sapte, jun. 

Strand. 

», 25 “Gabriella,” opera, in one act, libretto by C. A. Byrne and 
Fulvio Fulgonio, English version. by Mowbray Marras. 
For copyright purposes. St. George’s Hall. 

»» 25 ‘Good-bye,’ play, in one act, by Seymour Hicks. Court. 

.» 25 ‘A Venetian Singer,” comedy-opera, in one act, by B. C. 
Stephenson, composed by E. Jakobowski. Court. 

» 25 “Under the Cleck,” extravaganza, in one act, by C. H. E. 
Brookfield and Seymour Hicks, with music by Edward 
Jones. Court. 

Dec. 2* ‘* Captain Swift,” play, in four acts, by C. Haddon Chambers. 

Haymarket. 

» 7 ‘An Easter Egg,” operetta, in one act, by Walter Maynard, 
the orchestral score arranged by Sidney Ward. Matinée. 
Terry's. 

» 8 “The Black Cat,” play, in three acts, by John Todhunter. 
For the Independent Theatre Society. Opera Comique. 

» 11 ‘Anthony’s Legacy,” comedietta, in one. act, by A. G. 
Charleson. First time in London. Parkhurst, 

» 20 “The Piper of Hamelin,” fantastic opera, in two acts, by 
Robert Buchanan, music by F. W. Allwood. Comedy. 

» 21 “The Headless Man,” comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Burnand. 
Criterion. 

» 21 “ Beauty’s Toils,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Chas. 8. 
Fawcett. Strand. 

» 28 ‘Jack and the Beanstalk,” pantomime, by Horace Lennard. 
Crystal Palace. 

» 26 “ Robinson Crusoe,” pantomime, by H. Nicholls and Augustus 
Harris. Drury Lane. 

» 26 ‘ Cinderella,” pantomime, by Horace Lennard. Lyceum. 


In the Provinces, from November 5th to December 11th, 1898 :— 


Nov. 16 “‘ Feminine Strategy,” operetta, in one act, by Catherine 
Adams, composed by F. G. Hollis. Drill Hall, Basing- 
stoke. 

» 16 “ Fettered Lives,” drama, in four acts, by Harold Whyte. 
Alhambra, Barrow-in-Furness. 

» 16 “Sin’s Angel,” drama, in four acts, by Hugh Moss. Lyceum, 
Ipswich. 
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‘‘A Breeze from New York,” farce, in one act, by Francis 
Raphael. Prince’s Hall, Kew Bridge. 

‘‘The Old Sport,”” comedy-drama, in four acts, by Charles 
Riminton and J. Pryce-Clairemont. Pier, Folkestone. 

“A Ring Fence,” comedietta, in one act, by John Strange 
Winter. Theatre Royal, Portsmouth. 

‘‘ A Glimpse of Paradise,”’ farcical comedy, in three acts, by 
Joseph Dilley. Town Hall, Fulham. 

“ Jones and Co.,” farcical comedy, translated from the French 
by Adeline Wetton. Myddelton Hall, Islington. 

‘‘ Jezebel’s Husband,” drama, in. one act, by Bernard Dale. 
Theatre Royal, Middleton. 

‘“‘Such is Life,” drama, in & prologue and three acts, by 
Harry H. Rignold. Queen’s, Longton. 

‘‘Love and Dentistry,” duologue, by Herbert Swears. For 
copyright purposes. Lecture Hall, Greenwich. 

‘*Mona, the Bride of Glen Maye,” comedy-opera, in three acts, 
by Albert Slater, composed by James Broadbent. Theatre 
Royal, Hyde. 

*¢ Turkington’s Talisman,’’ comedy, in three acts, by Barnwell 
Banks, with music by Charles Krall. Leinster Hall, 
Dublin. 

‘‘Raymond Remington,” drama, in one act, by W. Ashdowne. 
County Hall, St. Albans. 

‘““No. 72,” comedietta, in one act, by W. J. Patmore. 
Theatre Royal, Bath. 


In Paris, from Nov. 10th to Dec. 19th, 1898 :— : 
Nov. 18 ‘Mon Prince,” piece, in three acts, by MM. Clairville and 
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Sylvane, music by Audran. Nouveautés. 

“ hinges. du Moulin,” lyrical drama, in four acts, by Louis 
Gallet, adapted from the novel of. Emile Zola. Opéra 
Comique. 

** Gigolette,’’ drama, in five acts, by Pierre Decourcelle and 
E. Tarbé. Ambigu. 

‘La Servante,” piece in four acts, by H. La Fontaine. 
Gymnase. 

‘Les Six Femmes de Paul,” farcical comedy, in three acts, 
by I. La Rode and Georges Rolle. Déjazct. 

“La Duchesse de Montelimar,” comedy, in three acts, by 
Albin Valabrégue. Gymnase. 











